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The “Kerygma” and Christian Unity’ 


The Form and Essence of the Faith 
By William Baird 


IF THERE IS TO BE any deep and prevailing unity within the house- 
hold of the faith, there must be a frank facing of the profound issues which 
unite and divide us. To most of the participants in the ecumenical discussion, 
this implies penetrating theological endeavor. At Oberlin, Johannes Lilje 
insisted that “no movement within the Church can be of any lasting effect 
if it is not based upon, and corrected by theology.”” Thus the current cause 
of the unity of the church, like the ecumenical councils of the past, has 
moved slowly, yet irresistibly to theological ground. 

Some churchmen have been rather reluctant to view this movement as 
a genuine pilgrimage to the promised land. Indeed, they point out with 
compelling clarity that the ecumenical creeds have throughout the history 
of Christendom been inclined, and sometimes actually devised, to divide 
rather than unite the church. So C. C. Morrison has warned us of “the 
inherent impossibility of achieving, then, now, or ever, any viable and 
permanent union on a plan requiring theological agreement.”* Others have 
insisted that the planning for the first North American Conference on Faith 
and Order was so rigged by the theologians that any real progress toward 
Christian unity was thereby ruled out. 

It is evident, however, that the anti-theological movement of the twenties 
which has prevailed in some circles is directed against a certain kind of 
theology. When Shailer Mathews wrote over thirty years ago that “The 
appalling fact is that dogmatic Christianity has succeeded in demonstrating 
its own contention that it has no message for the world’s new needs,” he 
may have been correct in his appraisal of the dogmatic theology of his day. 
But he was certainly not talking accurately about the sort of vital theology 
which gave the Confessing Church of Germany the ground to stand against 
Nazi tyranny. Indeed, much of the dynamic theology of our time, which 
strives to understand the very existence of man before God, is a stern pro- 
test against the dogmas of the past. Its tenets defy creedal crystallization; 

1. This paper was presented as a Hoover Lecture on Christian Unity under the auspices of 


the Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago, November, 1958, and is published here 
through the courtesy of Dean W. B. Blakemore. 

2. Johannes Lilje, “The Significance of the Ecumenical Movement,” in Paul S. Minear (ed.), 
The Nature of the Unity We Seek (St. Louis: Bethany, 1958), p. 132. 

3. Charles Clayton Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation (New York: Harper, 1953), p. 19. 

4. Shailer Mathews, The Faith of Modernism (New York: Macmillan, 1924), p. 11. 
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while many of its spokesmen are not doctrinal despots who dole out parcels 
of truth, but humble servants of the church who attempt to confess the truth 
which has possessed them. To such men, the ecumenical task is not to define 
some dogmatic creed upon which theological unanimity is demanded, but 
to explore and explicate the meaning of our oneness which is given by God. 
It is an unusual feature of our day that theological confessions have, unlike 
the ecumenical creeds of the past, served to unite rather than divide the 
people of God. 


It is obvious, of course, that this kind of theology involves variety and 
that any attempt to define it in detail would be to rob it of its essential 
dynamic character. Moreover, it is evident that we are concerned here more 
with a theological climate than with a theological system, and that theologians 
of many disciplines may employ this approach. It is not the concern of this 
paper, therefore, to evaluate the contribution of all the varieties of con- 
temporary theology to the ecumenical movement. The purpose is rather to 
investigate one particular approach to the problem of Christian unity, that 
of biblical theology; and, more specifically, that of a particular brand of 
biblical theology which may be called kerygmatic. What is the essential 
character of this sort of theology? What understanding of the church does 
it profess? What implications does it have for the unity we seek? 


Biblical Theology—Peril and Promise 


Serious concern for the message of the Bible is certainly one of the 
most significant and popular aspects of the current theological enterprise. 
“The emergence of biblical theology,” according to the Oberlin report, 
“is one of the exciting developments of our time.” Indeed evidences of the 
quest for a biblical basis of unity are found throughout the report, and the 
delegates were apparently even eager to support their pronouncements with 
citations of chapter and verse. This passion for biblical theology, however, 
is not without its problems. At the outset, one wonders whether the view 
of the Bible here presupposed has any solid theological foundation, or 
whether the popularity of this sort of theology is merely evidence of a 
current fad—a leap to a theological bandwagon which must be joined at any 
intellectual cost. If the latter is the case, there is little wonder that opponents 
of recent theological development find in it the threat of a return to a 
sterile and out-moded biblicism. 


Similar is the charge that many biblical theologians are susceptible 
to subjectivity. It is pointed out that some of them ignore the results of 
historical critical work so as to read into the Scriptures theological views 
of their own. Thus Barth’s Romans, while containing much that is inspiring 
and perhaps theologically valid, is more a commentary on the mind of a 


5. Paul S. Minear (ed.), The Nature of the Unity We Seek (St. Louis: Bethany, 1958), p. 168. 
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Swiss theologian than on an epistle of Paul. A well-known Bible scholar 
once informally commented that Bultmann’s discussion on Johannine the- 
ology was actually the theology of Rudolf Bultmann with illustrations from 
the Fourth Gospel. There is also a disturbing taint of allegorical method 
in some recent biblical studies, as seen, for instance, in Minear’s interpreta- 
tion of the unclothed youth of Mark 14:51 as man standing naked before 
the judgment of God.* By way of contrast, the opponents of this approach 
in biblical studies have insisted that the task of the interpreter is the mere 
reconstruction of the historical events, the bare facts, thus robbing the Bible 
of any vital or relevant message for our time. All of this simply indicates 
that modern biblical theology must wrestle strenuously with the question of 
methodology—the problem of hermeneutics. 

Likewise the problem of the presupposed unity of the Bible has been 
solved by some biblical theologians with a facility altogether inappropriate 
to the complexity of the problem. Hence ignoring the obvious diversity of the 
Bible, these scholars find a ground of unity which is satisfying to their own 
theologies, but somewhat inadequate for doing justice to the richness and 
variety of the scriptural witness. Yet as Paul E. Davies has pointed out, the 
unity of the Bible may be understood in any one or more of twelve different 
ways.’ This seems to imply that any attempt to reduce the biblical message 
to some uniform theological system is precarious. 

But if modern biblical theology is subject to such dangers is it of any 
real use in the quest for a theological ground of Christian unity? As Paul 
would say, “Much in every way.” Of course, our understanding of the 
nature and authority of the Bible must stand on some prior foundation. 
We must acknowledge that the basis of the biblical faith rests upon the 
conviction that God has acted to reveal himself in history—that he has 
granted a full and final revelation of his saving purposes for man in Jesus 
Christ. It is to this supreme revelatory event of history that the Bible bears 
witness. Since this event was fully personal in essence, it is clear that its 
reception involves a personal response, or as the New Testament would 
say, faith. By this the biblical writers do not mean intellectual assent to a 
set of doctrines, but commitment of life to a living person. Biblical revela- 
tion occurs in personal encounter, and the Bible is a vital witness of this 
dynamic event. On the one hand, it is a record of God’s action in history; 
on the other, it is an expression of the faith of those who confessed Jesus as 
Lord and Christ. Thus the Bible is more than a mere record of revelation; 
it is itself revelation. It proclaims both God’s act and man’s response; and 
in the New Testament these two can never be sharply distinguished. “Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling;” says Paul, “for God is at 


6. Paul S. Minear, Christian Hope and the Second Coming (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1954), 


pp. 139 ff. 
7. Paul E. Davis, “Unity and Variety in the New Testament,” Interpretation, V (1951), 174 ff. 
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work in you” (Phil. 2:12 f.). 

Once we have acknowledged that this revelation has occurred in 
history, it becomes clear that the Bible must be interpreted by the most 
adequate historical method available. Some students of the hermeneutical 
problem have urged the adoption of a special theological exegesis. This 
not only leads to the sort of subjectivity and allegory which we have noted, 
it also allows the removal of the message of the Bible from the universe of 
understandable discourse to some labyrinth of obscurantism. It is only at 
great peril that the positive results of nineteenth century historical criticism 
are relinquished. The methods of lower and higher criticism involving the 
empirical analysis of sources and rational evaluation of the evidence have 
not been superseded. Of course, the modern historian follows this approach 
with much less confidence than his predecessors. He knows that his methods 
do not guarantee absolutely valid results, that his understanding of the 
past is only relatively correct. He employs these methods simply because 
they are the best he has, not because they are perfect. Moreover, some 
modern philosophers of history like R. G. Collingwood have pointed out 
the necessity of what might be called the existential emphasis in historiog- 
raphy.” The true historian does not fully understand history by an objective 
and disinterested observation of events; he understands history’s essential 
meaning by a participation in the events of history. The historian can do 
no other; he works in the midst of history’s currents and cannot escape them. 
Thus the biblical scholar need not leave behind his faith when he goes into 
his study; he must rather see himself as a participant in the events of the 
Bible. Obviously his eyes of faith blind him to some aspects of the biblical 
message, but they also become eyes of vision whereby he is able to see with 
greater clarity the deeper meaning of biblical revelation. The most adequate 
method of biblical interpretation, therefore, is the older methodology of 
historical criticism modified by the more recent discovery of the historian’s 
existential involvement within history. 


The Nature of the Kerygma 


Since the theological ground for a meaningful biblical theology is a 
dynamic concept of revelation, and since the most adequate method of 
interpretation involves the existential participation of the historian, it is 
clear that the essential message of the Bible is not objective or doctrinal in 
character. The gospel cannot be inscribed on tables of stone. Consequently 
one of the most fruitful solutions to the problem of the unity of the Bible 
is to be found in the contemporary rediscovery of the early Christian 
kerygma—the proclamation of the original gospel. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many scholars have followed the analysis of C. H. Dodd who has 
reduced the early Christian message to a six-point sermon.’ He has thereby 


8. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford: Clarendon, 1946). 
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given the false impression that the original gospel was essentially a formula 
of simple facts and doctrines. His followers, although reluctant to acknowl- 
edge the accuracy of his particular formula, have been inclined to accept 
his basic thesis, that the preaching of the earliest evangelists followed a 
relatively definite pattern. Although Dodd has been helpful in the recon- 
struction of its form, his analysis has not adequately illuminated the 
kerygma’s essential dynamic content. 

Rudolf Bultmann, on the other hand, has given a better understanding 
of the essence of the early Christian preaching in what may be called a 
‘non-objective’ concept of the kerygma. Erich Dinkler well summarizes this 
position: 

For faith, theological sentences can never be an object, since they are 

its explication. What then is the object, since they are its explication. 

What then is the object of faith? It is the Christian kerygma, nothing 

else. And the kerygma in the New Testament contains the calling and 

challenging Word of God occurring in the redemptive act of Christ, the 

Word of God spoken in the man Jesus of Nazareth once for all, ephapax. 

This kerygma, the proclamation of God as acting in the crucifixion and 


resurrection of Christ for us, is part of the paradoxical event and cannot 
be objectified.*° 


Bultmann himself warns against considering “the kerygma a bare re- 
port about something now dead and done with.” No, the proclamation 
is itself God’s living Word in which Christ is present encountering man 
and challenging him to a decision of faith. 

Although Bultmann admits that this dynamic Word necessarily takes 
form within the developing tradition, he is inclined to overemphasize the 
non-objective character of the kerygma. Actually the proclamation of the 
gospel apart from some formal structure is impossible, as Dodd’s over- 
simplification of the kerygmatic pattern indicates. The kerygma, of course, 
can be proclaimed through a variety of forms and doctrines. Paul some- 
times preaches “nothing . . . except Jesus Christ and him crucified” 
(I Cor. 2:2), while on other occasions he proclaims “Jesus Christ as Lord” 
(II Cor. 4:5). He insists that a false method of preaching can empty the 
cross of its power (I Cor. 1:18), while even out of partisanship and pre- 
tense Christ can be proclaimed (Phil. 1:17 f.). Paul acknowledges that 
he received the form of his gospel through the tradition of the apostles 
(I Cor. 15:1), but declares that the essential content of his message “came 
through a revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1:12). The apostle apparently 
avoids any identification of the kerygma with the form of its communication. 

9. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937), 
. yo Dinkler, “Existentialist Interpretation of the New Testament,” Journal of Religion, 
XXXII (1952), 93. Copyright (1952) by the University of Chicago. 


11. Rudolf Bultmann, “A Reply to the Theses of J. Schniewind,” in H. W. Bartsch (ed.), 
Kerygma and Myth, trans. R. H. Fuller (London: S.P.C.K., 1953), p. 111. 
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What is being suggested, then, is that the kerygma involves both form 
and content, and that these two must never be confused. The form of the 
proclamation cannot be reduced to a rigid formula, but always is subject 
to the diversity of the ongoing tradition of the church; any form which 
makes possible the preaching of the living Christ so that men may meet 
him and respond in faith is appropriate to the kerygma. It is also true, 
however, that only those forms which make possible a genuine disclosure 
of Jesus Christ are sufficient for the kerygma. Since the revelation of 
God in Christ occurred in history and involved a response of those who 
first proclaimed him, it is clear that the form of the kerygma must be shaped 
by the historical event and commensurate with the faith of its primary 
witnesses. 

This understanding of the kerygma, it is hoped, will provide insight 
into the kind of theological approach which will be most constructive in the 
search for the ground of our unity. For kerygmatic theology, the Truth 
which claims us is not doctrinal in nature; it is not a collection of theological 
principles. Truth is given in revelation; Jesus Christ is the Truth, known 
in commitment and confession. Yet the discovery of this Truth demands 
theological tools, and its explication requires theological formulation. The 
error of some theologians is the identification of theology with the Truth. 
Actually our creeds and doctrinal systems are continually being broken in 
pieces by the one who makes all things new—the Truth who makes us free. 


The Kerygma and the Church 


What understanding of the church does this sort of theology suggest? 
Fundamentally, it implies that the character of the church should be under- 
stood historically rather than speculatively; we should be more concerned 
with the life of the church than with abstract doctrines of its nature. Ecu- 
menical discussions which begin with various theoretical definitions of 
ecclesiology are soon terminated with little lasting results. It may be true 
that a mutual understanding of our differences ensues, but genuine progress 
toward the realization of the church of God is rarely produced. The oppos- 
ing views of the free church and the catholic church, for instance, become 
irreconcilable when dogmatically declared as valid descriptions of the 
nature of the church. Thus Outler observes, “As things now stand, our 
existing disagreements on the doctrines of church, ministry, and sacraments 
are ‘insoluble’.”’* Only as we come to know the church which was created 
by God’s action in history and man’s response in the ongoing tradition, can 
we hope to experience the reality of the people of God. 

To the biblical theologian this means that an essential aspect of the 
church’s life is perceived through knowledge of its historical origin and 


12. Albert C. Outler, The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek (New York: Oxford, 
1957), p. 8. 
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earliest tradition. The kerygmatic theologian, of course, does not suggest 
that the New Testament contains an original blueprint of the church’s nature 
which must be restored in some later time in order for the church to be the 
church; such a view would be in sharp contradiction with the dynamic con- 
cept of revelation which the kerygma implies. However, he does insist that 
the existence of the church is grounded in historical revelation, and that 
the continuing life of the Christian community is determined by its earliest 
history. Therefore, the biblical idea of the church is important to any 
adequate understanding of the church’s true character. 


An investigation of the New Testament indicates how closely the 
church is related to the kerygma. The church was created by God’s act and 
man’s response; but the way that action was communicated in the beginning 
was through the preaching of the Word. It was in the proclamation of 
the gospel that God’s act in Christ was re-enacted so that men could respond 
in faith. As the book of Acts clearly shows, the church was produced by the 
announcement of the kerygma, and the essential life of the church consisted 
in its witness to that message. The biblical concept of the church, therefore, 
rests on its idea of the kerygma. It is consequently not surprising that the 
Christian community, like the kerygma, is not reduced in the New Testa- 
ment to objective terms. The basic biblical term for the church is ekklesia—a 
word which means ‘assembly’; the church is not an object, but a living 
community of men. “Once you were no people,” writes the author of I Peter, 
“but now you are the people of God” (2:10). Since persons can never be 
justly treated as objects, the Bible generally uses figurative terms to define 
the church. The church is the flock (Acts 20:28), the church is a vine 
(John 15:5), the church is the bride of Christ (Eph. 5:25), and, to employ 
the most illuminating figure, the church is the body of Christ (I Cor. 
12:12 ff.). This use of figurative language indicates that in defining the 
church, the New Testament avoids abstract theological speculation about 
its nature. 


Positively, these metaphors show that the Bible prefers to depict the 
church in terms of its life and function. All the figures reflect vitality 
and activity. The people of God are chosen “that you may declare the 
wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into his marvelous 
light” (I Pet. 2:9). There are many individual functions within the body 
of Christ, but all are called upon together to do the work of God. The true 
task of the church is to witness to the living Christ (Acts 1:8), to proclaim 
the gospel (Rom. 10:14 ff.). Thus according to the New Testament, the 
nature of the church should be understood in terms of its function; and its 
function is to re-enact through its proclamation what God has done in Christ. 
Robert Calhoun correctly reminds us that we ought to understand “the 
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Church as a medium of divine action in history.”** Where men are doing 
the redemptive work of God, there is the church of Christ. 


Since the church is created by the kerygma, and finds its true existence 
in proclaiming this message, it is not surprising that the church, like the 
kerygma, has a dual aspect; the church has both essence and form. The 
essential life of the church is given by God and received in personal com- 
mitment; this transcendent aspect of the community can never be objectified. 
Yet this invisible church of necessity takes form within history; it demands 
organization and orders, forms of worship and sacraments. As Johnston 
has pointed out, the church is “a visible society with an invisible life, a 
divine-human phenomenon.”** So the New Testament speaks of the church 
as “chosen and destined by God the Father and sanctified by the Spirit” 
(I Pet. 1:2); as a new creation resting upon a new covenant granted by 
God through the death of Christ (I Cor. 11:25); the church is transcendent. 
Nevertheless, the New Testament makes it clear that the church has its 
life in the world and is conformed to the relativities of history. The people 
of God is made up of real people. After his bitter indictment of Corinthian 
pagans—the immoral, the idolaters, the adulterers—Paul reminds the 
church, “And such were some of you” (I Cor. 6:11). There is little wonder 
that people like these would squabble over such things as petty loyalties 
to preachers and meat offered to idols. Yet this is the church, washed, con- 
secrated, “justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ” (I Cor. 6:11). 
It is clear that the form of the church even within the New Testament displays 
the greatest kind of diversity—a diversity which runs all the way from the 
charismatic leaders of the Pauline churches to the elected officers of the 
Pastorals, from the adoptionism of Mark to the pre-existent Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel. The essential nature of the church is given by God; the 
form of the church is shaped in history. 

It seems, therefore, that much ecclesiology errs in identifying the 
nature of the church with its form. Hence some particular expression of the 
church’s constitution or continuity, some special doctrine of its liturgy or 
sacraments, is falsely held to be essential to the nature of the church. 
Actually none of the historical forms of the church’s life and worship, not 
even the New Testament form, can be equated with its essence. The trans- 
cendental aspect of the Christian community ever challenges and shatters 
the old forms, so that a new Jerusalem is continually being created by the 
power of the Spirit. Any form which makes possible the essential function 
of the church so that men are grasped by the redemptive action of God 
through its message, is a true expression of the body of Christ on earth. 


13. Robert L. Calhoun, “Christ and the Church,” in Paul S. Minear (ed.), The Nature of the 


Unity We Seek (St. Louis: Bethany, 1958), p. 68. 
14. George Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament (Cambridge: Uni- 


versity, 1943), p. 100. 
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On the other hand, the church’s nature demands forms, and only those 
forms which make visible the historical revelation of God in Christ and 
make audible the proclamation of the apostles is adequate to the true 
character of the church. 

The historical form which is normative, however, is not some rigid 
pattern of the church’s life and worship revealed in the doctrines of the 
New Testament. It is rather the historical event of revelation and response, 
the Word made flesh and received in faith. But the way Christ is revealed in 
the ongoing life of the church is through the kerygma; it is by the Word 
that the church is ever being judged. But the kerygma is not some authorita- 
tive creed by which a derived doctrine of the church may be criticized; 
it is the proclamation of the living Christ who transcends all doctrines about 
him. The kerygma like the church, however, has a dual nature of essence 
and form, and we have insisted that the earliest history is normative for the 
form of both kerygma and church. Yet history can never exercise a dogmatic 
authority; its normative nature is due to the necessity of the revelatory 
character of Christian truth. Since the Truth has been revealed in history, 
the historical shape of the revelation qualifies our understanding of the 
Truth. The error of confusing particular historical happenings or descrip- 
tions with the Truth is ruled out by the fact that absolute knowledge of the 
historical events is impossible. The New Testament itself displays a variety 
of kerygmatic and ecclesiological forms; and the understanding of all 
historical phenomena, as modern historiography has shown, demands an 
existential participation in history. Thus the authority of history involves 
an insoluble dialectic; faith and history stand in a continual tension. Faith 
is necessary for the perceiving of the truth of revelation, but history is the 
means through which truth is revealed. To remove faith from this dialectic 
results in a return to an untenable biblicism or to a barren historicism; to 
remove history, is to open the door to all the fantastic anomalies of 
dissipating sectarianism. This faith-history tension is clearly maintained 
in the kerygma, for here the Word of God is proclaimed in the words of 
men. It is this Word which is the authority of the church—the Word 
grounded in history, yet heard in faith; the Word which judges the historical 
forms of the church, but demands that the church take form in order to 
express its essential life and work. 

Unity and Diversity 

What would kerygmatic theology with its divine-human concept of the 
church have to say about the nature of the unity we seek? First of all, it 
would suggest some theological meaning to the hackneyed phrase, ‘unity 
in diversity.’ This idea, which has become shop-worn in the ecumenical 
exchange, is well illustrated by Nygren: “The idea of unity that we are 
considering here has nothing to do with uniformity. On the contrary, unity 
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is revealed in the greatest diversity.”** Some may have taken up this thesis 
simply because it appears inevitable on pragmatic grounds; ‘of course we 
don’t want uniformity because we couldn’t get it anyway!’ Others have 
been more alert to the theological grounding of the concept, but have been 
unable to explicate the type and extent of unity and diversity which are 
implied. 

The kind of theology which we have been following here asserts that 
the unity of the church is given in the divine-human encounter of revelation, 
and that diversity results from man’s necessary attempt to give form and 
voice to that event. God has acted in Christ for the redemption of man; 
man has participated in this action through his response of faith. “To be 
in Christ, the crucified and risen Lord,” writes C. T. Craig, “is to be in the 
Church.”** Yet this act and response in the very beginning necessarily 
took shape in history and the proclamation of Christ which evoked faith 
required words and doctrines. As Craig goes on to say, “If the Church is 
the body of Christ, this recognizes the fact that he cannot be fully operative 
in our world as a dissembodied spirit. His spirit must act through some 
bodily expression if its existence is to be manifest.””’ 

The form of the church and the kerygma, as we have seen, were diverse 
from the outset, although form and essence were essential to both the 
community and its message. Thus if one accepts the contention that the 
earliest life of the church is normative for its ongoing existence, it is evident 
that unity and diversity are essential to the historical life and work of the 
people of God, and that the idea of unity in diversity is founded on solid 
theological ground. 

If kerygmatic theology can clarify the theological basis of the concept 
of unity in diversity, what help may it provide for the problem of the 
extent of unity and limit of diversity? Since the locus of essential unity 
is the event of revelation, it is clear that the extent of unity cannot be 
objectively defined. In essence our unity is given by God, so that we 
cannot achieve it, but only, like the Johannine Christ, pray for the realiza- 
tion of it. Yet this realization demands that the transcendent oneness of the 
church be expressed in its historic forms in order that the world may see 
and believe. Only those forms which witness to its essential unity adequately 
constitute the church. Thus unity demands an historical expression which 
limits diversity. On the other hand, diversity qualifies unity. Since unity 
is given in personal encounter, it is evident that no objective expression 
of it can be adequate; only a diversity of expression from the outset avoids 
the distortion of unity into the false objectivity of uniformity. Moreover, 


15. Anders Nygren, Christ and His Church, trans. A. Carlsten (Philadelphia: Westminster, 


1956), p. 110. 
16. Clarence T. Craig, “The Church of the New Testament,” Christendom, XIII (1948), 351. 


17. Ibid., p. 356. 
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if the essence of the church is to be seen in its mission, it is obvious that its 
life and message must assume a diversity which can communicate to men 
in the relativities of their historical situation. Unity and diversity, there- 
fore, participate in a dynamic tension; the essential unity of the church 
limits its diversity, while the necessary diversity of its historical expression 
qualifies its unity. The concept of unity in diversity itself involves a unity 
on a deeper level, for it is grounded in the event of historical revelation. 


Kerygmatic theology also suggests that this unity will be more success- 
fully sought by giving more attention to the church’s mission than to ab- 
stract exploration of the church’s nature. The way to unity is the way of 
mission. As Visser "T Hooft says, “Unity grows as we realize that we share 
in one call and begin to fulfill our mission together.”** The church of the 
first century or of the twentieth cannot afford the luxury of theological con- 
sensus on the nature of the church. It faces a world which stands under the 
judgment of God; it is confronted by the imperative of divine love. Like 
Paul it must cry, “Necessity is laid upon me. Woe to me if I do not preach 
the gospel!” (I Cor. 9:16). The one function of the Christian community, 
which is of its very essence, is to witness to the kerygma. This must be 
done now in all the diversities of our words and works, for “now is the day 
of salvation” (II Cor. 6:2). This act of proclamation will make us one, 
since in it all of our diversities are caught up together into the oneness of 


the work of God. 
Light on Vexed Issues 


Finally, let us be bold indeed, and even suggest how kerygmatic 
theology would propose to solve some of the crucial issues which deter the 
ecumenical discussion in this time. What, for example, would this approach 
have to say about the thorny problem of the ministry? It would assert that 
the nature of the ministry must be understood in terms of its function, and 
that the function of the minister is grounded in the essential function 
of the church—the proclamation of the gospel. Any ‘orm of the ministry 
which so witnesses to the Word of God that men may receive the Christ in 
faith is a valid order of the church. Yet only those forms which validly 
witness to Jesus Christ and the faithful confession of his first followers is 
adequate to the continuing life of the people of God. This is why the 
ministry must always be apostolic. But the authority of the apostles was 
not based upon a rigid doctrine of their office, but upon their personal 
encounter with the risen Lord and their faithful preaching of the Word. 
“The only way truly to stand in the succession of the apostles,” says Daniel 
Jenkins, “is by striving to share their faith and to fulfill a similar personal 


18. W. A. Visser ’T Hooft, “The Ground of Our Unity,” in Paul S. Minear (ed.), The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek (St. Louis: Bethany, 1958), p. 125. 
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responsibility to Christ in the spirit.”** Thus any attempt to limit apos- 
tolicity to any particular objective or mechanical dogma ignores the dynamic 
character of Christian revelation and the non-objective nature of the essential 
kerygma. Indeed, the necessity of a diversity of expression of this Word 
of God indicates that “there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; there 
are varieties of ministry (diakonia), but the same Lord” (I Cor. 12:4 f.). 

Similar suggestions might be made toward the solution to the crucial 
question of the sacraments. Kerygmatic theology would understand the 
sacraments as expressions of the essential life and mission of the church. 
The function of the sacraments is to ‘re-present’ Christ. Thus baptism is a 
presentation of the death, burial, and resurrection of the Lord; it is the 
means through which the new life in Christ is communicated to the believer. 
Any form of this sacrament which makes possible a genuine encounter 
of faith is a valid form of baptism. Yet only those forms which give 
adequate expression of the apostolic witness to Christ can justly be called 
baptism. It seems apparent that some of the forms which baptism has 
been given in the tradition of the church are lacking in kerygmatic quality, 
but to limit the sacrament to one particular form is to ignore the necessary 
diversity of the forms of the kerygma. In essence, there is only “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism” (Eph. 4:5), but the means of confession and 
expression of these is varied. 

Likewise, the Lord’s supper ought to be understood as proclamation, 
“For as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the 
Lord’s death until he comes” (I Cor. 12:26). Any form which really 
presents Christ is adequate to the supper, but any attempt to conform this 
sacrament to a prescribed dogma of its nature or administration will be 
a false endeavor to channel the Spirit which blows where it wills. 


Oneness in the Act of Christ 

However, the real error of some of the ecumenical discussion is the 
assertion that the sacraments are not really important; since these antique 
rituals have no meaning, we can accept almost any view of them. Of what 
concern is a little water or a crumb of bread? Let us unite and forget 
these trivialities! Such sentiments, which are based on that vague but warm 
feeling of ecumenical good will, belong to a by-gone day in ecumenism. 
They overlook the fact that the sacraments are grounded in the essential 
life of the Christian community, that they are expressions which the church 
since its earliest days has found most appropriate for communication of the 
Word of God. Indeed, the church is convinced that these sacraments, like 
the proclaimed Word, are themselves acts of God in which God re-enacts 
his action for man’s redemption in Jesus Christ. 

All of this certainly indicates that the vernacular of the current ecu- 


19. Daniel Jenkins, The Strangeness of the Church (Garden City: Doubleday, 1955), p. 70. 
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menical discussion is theological language. It would be most unfortunate, 
therefore, if communions which seem lacking in an enduring theological 
tradition would put themselves out of the conversation simply because they 
refuse through some groundless prejudice to learn this difficult dialect. 
This is not to suggest, however, that the foundation of our unity is theology. 
Theology is rather the means of discovering and explicating our oneness. 
Moreover, the kind of theology which we have been exploring here is not 
dogmatic or creedal in character. It is the theology of the kerygma—the 
dynamic proclamation of the living Christ. 

It is not being contended that this kind of theology presents a final 
answer to the perplexing problems of the disunity of the historical ex- 
pressions of the church; the very dynamic character of kerygmatic theology 
rules out the possibility of dogmatism and finality. It is simply being sug- 
gested that this theological approach proved most effective in the forma- 
tive years of the church’s life; and that the present day church, recognizing 
so clearly its dependence on that revelatory history, will profit by the 
understanding of its nature and unity which this kerygmatic theology 
affords. It may be hoped, too, that denominations which have considered 
themselves to be non-theological but have held the Bible to be central in 
their doctrine, may find in the current concern for biblical theology a bridge 
which will allow them to return to the main thoroughfare of theological 
discussion. 

Let us, therefore, not ignore the disunity of the historical expression 
of the church, but, like Paul (I Cor. 1:10 ff.), attack it on theological 
ground. The incipient schisms of the Corinthian community were not in 
reality produced by his ministry; Christ had not sent him to baptize but to 
preach the gospel. Paul was not vitally concerned with the diverse forms 
of the church’s message, but with the essence of the kerygma: he decided 
to know nothing except Jesus Christ and him crucified. This message, of 
course, was no objective set of dogmas by which one Corinthian could 
condemn the heresy of his brother. It was a scandal to some and foolishness 
to others; but only to those called of God, who received it in faith, was it 
the all-uniting wisdom and power of God. Thus no one could take pride 
in his own theological acumen—no one could pound his chest and boast, 
“I belong to Paul!”—for apart from the call of God they were all nobodies. 
Indeed, he had preached the crucified Christ who stood in stark judgment 
upon their proud divisions. Yet in this humble Christ there was a wisdom 
which made them one—the wisdom of life in Christ. He who perceived 
the various gifts of this new existence, recognized that all its diverse ex- 
pressions were caught up into the unity of the body of Christ. “All things 
are yours . . . and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 








Christian Primitivism’ 
A Historical Summary 
By Franklin H. Littell 


THE STUDY OF PRIMITIVISM as an intellectual motif began in the 
field of literary criticism and cultural history, and not in the study of 
religions. More recently, however, the typology has been applied to certain 
Christian groups—particularly those clustered in the area which Troeltsch 
called “sectarian Protestantism” and Bainton has termed “the Left Wing 
of the Reformation”—with striking results. 

Primitivism has been defined by the scholar who led the development 
of studies in the field, Professor A. O. Lovejoy of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, as “the record, especially, of civilized man’s misgivings about his 
performances, about his prospects—and about himself.”* The style of 
thinking has both chronological and cultural dimensions. Among the classi- 
cal poets and writers of Greece and Rome the following systems of 
chronology have been noted: (a) the theory of a Fall without subsequent 
decline; (b) the theory of progressive degeneration; (c) the theory of 
decline and future restoration (the latter to occur by sudden external inter- 
vention or after acknowledgement by man and voluntary return); (d) a 
three-phase theory of decline, a modification of (b). The undulation and 
decline is followed by an ascent, as the myth reaches maturity, and there 
are two types of ascent which predominate: (a) according to a theory of 
continuous progress; (b) according to a theory of successive progression 
and decline—either in world cycles or in endless undulation. In cultural 
primitivism, “Nature” becomes a normative concept and art, technics, and 
artificial become terms of disparagement. In matured Stoicism, where the 
mythological scheme is transferred to a finished philosophical form, “Na- 
ture” is that which is not contaminated by art; it is that which is character- 
istic of the primordial age (blending here with the chronological factor) ; 
it is that which relates to the expression of unspoiled human desires and 
instincts; it expresses consensus gentium—the common wisdom of the race. 

Primitivism almost always has a theory of the Fall, and it was a 
favorite tool of moralists in condemning the artificialities, sophistication, 
and corruptions of their degenerate age.’ Frequently, since the underyling 

1. This article will appear in German in somewhat altered form in Weltkirchenlexikon 
(Stuttgart, 1959) and is published here through the courtesy of the editors of that manual. 


2. A. O. Lovejoy, A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas (1935), p. ix. 
3. Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the Idea of Progress (1934). 
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purpose is moral and ethical, the idea of human perfectibility is entertained 
and fused with the same material which laments the Fall which ended the 
Golden Age of Heroes and heroic virtue. The return of the Golden Age 
is anticipated (as in Virgil’s “Messianic Eclogue”), with the great years 
of Restoration to effect the return to the primitive order. 


In various Church Fathers we find the Golden Age, Fall, and Restitu- 
tion of pagan philosophy blended with a certain view of church history 
and Christian virtue. In Tertullian, “Nature” is a normative concept; the 
primordial truth is known to those who labor in the fields and the work- 
shops, but withheld from those who philosophize in the academies. The 
practice and teaching of the primitive church carries authority; falsehood 
and confusion and corruption came later.* In Lactantius, “philosophy” is 
recent: before that there was an inborn knowledge of the truth which was 
“higher” then philosophy. The Tree of Knowledge was to be shunned. 
In St. Ambrose, the Fall occurred with the introduction of private property. 
St. Gregory elaborated a program to return to the Adamic state of brother- 
hood, communism, and peace, and spoke critically of those “who revere 
more the talents of the learned than the simple life of the innocent.”*® The 
idealization of the simple life of the Golden Age led readily to programs 
to return to the life of Eden by adoption of a pious anti-intellectualism and 
cultivation of the innocence of the child-like mind. Pacifism, communism, 
celibacy (Adam before the temptation!), simple living—all virtues of the 
first age of humanity—were made basic to monasticism. 


In the Middle Ages, Primitivism contributed new myths which were a 
blend of classical mythology and Christianized asceticism. A recurring 
legend concerned a lost people in Asia or Africa whose way of life was 
essentially “Christian” —achieved by intuition rather than under the leader- 
ship of hierarchs or theologians. The quest for the earthly Paradise, for the 
Fortunate Isles (sometimes identified with Ceylon), continued the memory 
of “natural” men uncorrupted by overly speculative religion, over-organized 
church, bureaucratized politics. Blended with Neo-Platonic ideas of the 
perception of religious truth, the primitivist scheme served to maintain an 
underground protest against papal power and Byzantine political organiza- 
tion. The high tide of protest was reached in the teachings of Joachim of 
Fiore (c. 1190), and produced a thoroughly revolutionary scheme for a 
new periodization of human history. Joachim began with a vision of the 
fulfillment of the Apocalypse, a vision which led to his rejection of the 
previous periodization of history based upon the teachings of Orosius and 
Augustine. In Joachim we find a curious mixture of themes recurrent in 
classical Primitivism and Christian Gnosis. 


4. A. O. Lovejoy, Essays in the History of Ideas (1948), ch. XIII. 
5. George Boas, Essays on Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages (1948), p. 122. 
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Joachim of Fiore divided the ages of man into a trio based upon the 
Trinity, with the Age of the Father, the Age of the Son, and the Age of the 
Spirit. The first age was that of the Old Covenant, with old men leading 
the race (prophets, judges, patriarchs). The second age was that of the 
institutional church, with young men leading. This is the age of John the 
Baptist, of proclaimers and missionaries, of water. The third age, which 
was the age at hand, was the time of the return of Elias, of the fall of fire 
from heaven, with little children leading. These were the ages of the 
wintertime, springtime, and summer of the faith. The slaves to strict 
obedience to the Law are replaced in the second age by sons of God who 
live in grace. The third age is the age of perfect freedom, of love and 
brotherhood. The age of the Law is the age of scientia, the second period 
is the age of sapientia; in the final age the plenitudo intellectus, when men 
are no longer dependent upon symbols and outward forms, informs the 
face-to-face encounter with the Spirit. In the Age of the Spirit there is a 
“withering away” of the institutional church; the Curia is to act like the 
man Simeon, who held the baby in his arms and blessed God and retired 
quietly from the scene. The Roman Church, having declined and fallen, 
is near to death; a new leader, the homo spiritualis, appears to lead the 
faithful; the earlier Christian form of life—institutio fidei christianae—is 
to return and revitalize the fellowship of Christians. In this age the simple 
and humble will be glorified and the proud and corrupt brought low.° 


Among those who popularized Joachim’s teaching later, the Spiritual 
Franciscans or the Fraticelli, the beginning of the Age of the Spirit was 
dated c. 1260, or sometimes with the person and work of St. Francis of 
Assisi himself. When the Roman curia abandoned the rule of New Testa- 
ment simplicity and tried to force property-holding upon the order, the 
rigorous broke away into militant opposition and gave form to a tradition 
of resistance and condemnation which has been a subterranean but explosive 
influence in many subsequent radical movements, both religious and 
political. The institutional church became identified with the Anti-Christ 
when it refused to fulfill its true function and instead hindered the revival 
of apostolic Christianity. The apostasy of the organized church, completed 
and grown violent in the suppression of the faithful at the end of the 
Middle Ages, actually began with its fall at the time of Sylvester and Con- 
stantine. The martyr church, which restored the type of Stephen and his 
suffering in the early church, was at the same time the carrier and shaper 
of history: suffering itself assumed eschatological significance. When the 
last drop of blood has been shed and the last cup of suffering drained the 
Lord will come again to redeem the righteous and cast the persecutors and 
corrupt into outer darkness. 


6. Ernst Benz, Ecclesia Spiritualis (1934). 
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The theme of Restitution thus gained an apocalyptic note which has 
appeared again and again. One thread leads, for instance, through Thomas 
Miintzer and the Fifth Monarchy Men to the Jehovah’s Witnesses. Another 
leads through the Twelve Articles of the Peasants to Karl Marx and the 
“withering away of the state” which shall precede the restoration of 
primitive communality. Another, limited more strictly to the history of 
the church as such, leads through Anabaptism to radical Puritanism 
(Separtists, Baptists, Quakers) and the church of the restoration as con- 
ceived by Alexander Campbell. 

It is in the sixteenth century, in the so-called “Left Wing of the Re- 
formation,” that Christian primitivism assumed quite definite form and 
led to a quite new understanding of the nature of the true church, of the 
periodization of church history, and of the meaning of apostolicity. It is not 
too much to say that in the sixteenth century radical Reformation, which 
Walter Rauschenbusch called “the root-and-branch Reformation,” the basic 
theme was not reformatio but restitutio. For some in the Left Wing it meant 
restitution of the pacifism, communism and human fraternity of the Golden 
Age: for them, primitivism meant a blend of general cultural factors and 
a vision of the early church. For others, restitution meant the return of the 
Age of Inspiration, before the suppression of Montanism and the enforce- 
ment of the Trinitarian dogma at the Council of Nicaea brought to an end 
the free faith and possession of the Spirit which had marked the church 
before the Fall. For still others, the Fall occurred with Constantine but 
not at Nicaea: it occurred with the union of church and state which termi- 
nated the time of suffering and missionary labor by word and by letter and 
introduced the use of the sword for the advancement of the religious 
establishment. Religious revolutionaries (“Maccabean Christians”) gen- 
erally followed the first line, Anti-Trinitarians and Spiritualizers (Spir- 
itualisten) the second, and the “evangelical Taufer” (called “Anabaptists,” 
although the view of the true church and not believers’ baptism was the main 
issue) followed the third. The Joachimite teaching on the Age of the Spirit 
affected the teaching of the revolutionaries and Spiritualizers as to the 
nature of the Restitution; the Taufer were more influenced by the vision 
of the Church at Jerusalem.’ All agreed on a new periodization of history. 

The primitivist periodization of church history involves a Golden Age, 
which is expressed in the normative use of the early church; a Fall, which 
is usually dated with Constantine and his use of the Christian religion for 
imperial purposes; a Restitution, which begins with their own movement. 
Although Alexander Campbell of the Disciples wrote of a “Second Reforma- 
tion” which was to complete the unfinished work of the Reformers,’ the 


7. F. H. Littell, The Anabaptist View of the Church: an Introduction to Sectarian Protestant- 
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Tdaufer—who suffered savage persecution at the hands of the Reformers as 
well as Rome—commonly included the state-church Reformation in the 
period of apostasy and Fall. The Reformers maintained the union of 
church and state, baptized unconverted masses, restrained the free 
proclamation of the gospel which should have preceded true baptism of 
those who “believed and were baptized” (according to the Great Commis- 
sion), and put to death those who insisted on gathering congregations as 
voluntary assemblies of faithful people sealed in a New Covenant. There- 
fore, although they had begun the purification of the faith and truly pro- 
claimed the apostasy of the old church, they were “half-way men” and 
relegated to the period of the Fall. Among the princes of the day, the 
Christian laymen who shared with town councillors the responsibility of 
carrying out the Reformers’ plans, only Philipp of Hesse resolutely refused 
to put dissenters to death; and there is ample evidence that Philipp’s own 
view of the true church was primitivist in character.° 


The leaders of Pietism on the Continent and the Wesleyan Revival 
in England were Christian primitivists. Included in their Restitution of 
primitive Christianity was the restoration of the authority of the Great 
Commission, which the state-church Reformers had unanimously held to 
have been binding only on the apostles and exhausted in the apostolic age. 
As diverse leaders as Oliver Cromwell, William Penn, Cotton Mather, 
John Wesley and Charles Hadden Spurgeon regarded the Early Church as 
normative, lamented the Fall of the church with Constantine, and heralded 
the new breaking forth of the gospel in their own time. With the influence 
of Nonconformism in Great Britain and the predominance of Left Wing 
Protestantism in America, many churches have unconsciously adopted the 
Constantine myth—and the whole system of Christian primitivist thinking 
which goes with it. Indeed, the system of religious voluntaryism and 
pluralism which exists in the United States has produced something of a 
crisis in the church-view of churches which once stoutly maintained a quite 
different view of apostolicity. The tradition of state-church Protestantism, 
like that of Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy, has been that of a 
continuing line of religious development—with purification of the doctrine 
of Word and Sacrament (and in Calvinism, of church order) but without 
an anti-historical treatment of the Middle Ages. In Christian primitivism, 
however, the doctrine of apostolicity means “true to the apostolic church.” 
“T.andmarkism,” as found in some Southern Baptist circles, is an unnatural 
and unnecessary undertaking for those who stand in the line of a radical 
Restitution of primitive virtue: for restorationists the doctrine of “apostolic 
succession” is a meaningless myth. 


9. F. H. Littell, Landgraf Philipp und die Toleranz (1957). 
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After Utopia—What? 


From Restoration to Eschatology 
By Royal Humbert 


THE RESTORATIONIST TYPE of church has a unique characteristic 
which distinguishes it from Roman Catholic or Reformation bodies. It be- 
lieves that the church is given in the New Testament and is to be re-created 
according to certain fixed biblical norms. Among the variety of groups that 
have flown the restorationist banner there is no uniformity of general per- 
spective, however. Each church has appropriated this principle within a 
more inclusive pattern of beliefs. Indeed, restoration is a manifesto for 
action rather than a keystone in a uniform theological arch. 

The conditioning of the restoration principle by its theological context 
is exemplified in a denomination such as the Disciples of Christ, one of the 
younger among the major religious bodies in America whose antecedents be- 
long to a restorationist tradition. 


The Restoration Principle and the Disciples 


The Disciples gave a distinctive twist to their interpretation of restora- 
tionism. It was understood in relation to an ecumenical hope for the uni- 
versal church. The early Disciples of Christ believed that Christian unity 
would be achieved if “the ancient order of things” was re-established. 
Through the years a growing tension has developed between the accent on 
restoration and the will to unity. 

What was the religious situation to which the restoration-unity move- 
ment of nineteenth century America sought to address itself? Two charac- 
teristics, among others, are significant. One was a situation of disunity 
and lack of fellowship across denominational lines. The several movements 
and leaders which finally converged to make up the Disciples were shaken 
deeply by the division and exclusivism typical of the church in their day. 
A second factor was the apparently limited effectiveness of the orthodoxy 
prevalent on the frontier for meeting the felt needs of a young nation con- 
fident of an unbroken future. The restoration ideal seemed to offer an 
alternative to help by-pass the disunity of the time and also the unnecessary 
obstacles to realizing the future thrown up by dogmatic theology. 

Preaching on a Presbyterian circuit in western Pennsylvania in 1807, 
Thomas Campbell discovered several persons of varying denominational 
connections without pastoral care. He invited them to attend services and 
participate together in holy communion. He opposed ecclesiastical exclu- 
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siveness, witnessing for a closer relationship between churches than his own 
denomination would admit. He preached that a creedal definition should 
not be used as a test of membership, although theological statements were 
held useful as devices to strengthen understanding. Thomas Campbell held 
that all men who believed were saved by Christ. The accumulative effect 
of these emphases was to challenge the Calvinist doctrines both of Presby- 
terians and Baptists. 

The result was a strain in relations. In 1809 Thomas Campbell, along 
with his son Alexander, withdrew from his former connections. Under the 
sponsorship of the Christian Association of Washington, the elder Campbell 
composed the now famous “Declaration and Address.” The aim was to re- 
store the unity and spirit of the New Testament church. He said that divi- 
sion in the church had no sanction in scripture, conscience, or nature. The 
church and membership in the church should be based solely on the prac- 
tices and beliefs of primitive New Testament Christianity. 

As with most of the previous reformers the Campbells and the Wash- 
ington Association had no intention of inaugurating a new denomination. 
But within twenty years they were known as a separate group called “Chris- 
tians” or “Disciples.” In 1832, a movement with purposes similar to those 
expressed in the “Declaration and Address” joined hands with the followers 
of Campbell. This movement had been led by Barton Stone. Though dif- 
fering in certain details of doctrine the Stone movement represented a com- 
mitment to unity on the basis of restoration. 

The first national convocation of the Disciples met in 1849. Since that 
day, two major splits have developed. The first came in 1909, when a con- 
servative ultra-restorationist group separated as the Churches of Christ. A 
second division has developed more recently. This group, loosely referred 
to as “Independents,” conduct individually-sponsored missionary programs 
and reject the denominational structure of the Disciples. It is ironical that 
the concept of unity based on restorationist hopes should breed new divisions 
in the church! A century of history shows that the restoration principle is 
divisive, not unifying. 

A primary assignment taken on themselves by the leaders of this move- 
ment in the early days was to try to give theology a secondary place. This 
was done to allow a biblically-centered religion a chance to stand on its own 
feet. Though Alexander Campbell, the unofficial intellectual guide of this 
movement, functioned primarily as a theologian, he took no satisfaction in 
being known as one. It was felt that the unity of Christians could be aided 
greatly if the obstacles of dogma and opinion were gotten out of the way. 
With such rubbish removed, the gospel in its pristine simplicity would flower 
in the minds of men. The pre-established harmony of divine truth would 
flourish when the tyrannies of metaphysics and religious mystery were put 
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in their proper place. 

This experiment sought to beat back the crusts of speculative religion 
into the batter of rational criticism and a kind of “kerygmatic” Christianity. 
But the attempt to return to an original pattern or portrait by which to con- 
duct the church hid a nest of assumptions left unexplicated. Alexander 
Campbell, for example, accepted beliefs presumed to be biblically sound 
because available in his day. These convictions were used as mortar to hold 
up the wall of faith, though minimal significance was attached to the role 
played by inherited theological concepts. 

The role played by theology among Disciples historically has been 
ambiguous. As long as a restoration principle dominates, this is necessarily 
so. For the restorationist sees theology as an obstacle rather than an aid to 
faith. But theological inquiry is receiving increasing recognition today. 

As a manifesto for action, the restoration principle cannot provide its 
own substance of meaning. What meaning it does convey is absorbed from 
its theological context. Our purpose is to illustrate this thesis. What gave 
the early restoration plea of the Disciples its dynamic appeal and made it 
seem rationally plausible? An answer suggests itself if we look for a cor- 
relation with the type of eschatology which gave the restoration idea the 
hope that it was at once realizable and biblical. 


Utopia and Mr. Campbell 


No leader of a religious group was more fully accepted than was Alex- 
ander Campbell by the early restoration-unity movement. Even potential 
denominational splits which developed after his death were forestalled 
partly by the prestige of his leadership. On the surface, of course, his in- 
tellectual leadership was unofficial. But below the surface of the Disciple 
mind this man’s perspective generally was as near normative as would be 
possible among a congregational Protestant community. 

A primary clue to the strength and weakness of any Christian perspec- 
tive is found in its eschatology. Here is the essence, even as the themes of 
a Wagnerian opera are the musical symbols which the listener uses to iden- 
tify the meanings intended by the composer. To question Campbell on his 
interpretation of the ultimate meaning of history is to discover a key which 
opens a door to see what made the restoration concept plausible and dy- 
namic in its day. 

Both the restoration idea and the eschatology are utopian in outlook. 
This is not an accidental similarity. The restoration idea is simply one pos- 
sible practical application which could be made of the spirit and sanction 
provided by this ultimate faith. The mixture of restoration and utopian 
thought has left many dilemmas still unresolved. An eschatology with 
utopian overtones blunts the cutting edge in a sense of divine judgment. 
Thus, little guard is left to protect the advocate of restoration from making 
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impossible absolutistic claims on behalf of his ideal. And, a view of the 
last things colored by utopianism makes the concept of a given biblical pat- 
tern for church practice much easier to accept than it might without this 
foreshortened hope. 


A millennial hope dominates Alexnader Campbell’s view of the ultimate 
meaning of history." He underlines the millennial element in eschatology, 
what he sometimes called a “Christocracy,” rather than the doctrines of the 
second coming or the final resurrection. As a millennialist, he is a mod- 
erate utopian who oscillates between the more of optimism and the less of 
pessimism. 

The optismism of Campbell’s eschatology gets its substance from two 
sources. One is an Arminian perspective which says that man has the ca- 
pacity to decide and act in full responsibility toward God’s grace, even 
though a child of the fall. A second source is a transposition of the utopian 
hope for progress related to the thought of the Enlightenment. The core of 
Enlightenment mentality is its slight concern with reality, since it is believed 
to be an imperfect value which is to be replaced by perfection. What will 
emerge with this achievement of perfection is an earthly, social happiness. 
The Enlightenment expected a heavenly city to come within, not beyond his- 
tory. Such hope was rooted in confidence in the perfectibility of the human 
species. When man emancipated himself from entangling alliances with 
kings, priests, metaphysical speculation, and theology, then reason would 
free itself to know heaven in this time and in this land. 

With the Arminians, Campbell felt that the traditional Calvinist doc- 
trines of total depravity and unconditional election were irrational and with- 
out biblical sanction. These beliefs had been jettisoned also by the men of 
the age of reason. Campbell held that one could reject God’s grace and 
would be judged only for choices made voluntarily. Like the Arminians, he 
was concerned to safeguard the meaningfulness of human decision. But 
Arminian thought represents only a partial break with Calvinism. While 
rejecting the doctrines of total depravity and unconditional election, it ac- 
cepts the dogma of the fall and the consequent need of grace, qualifying 
these only by the assertion that predestination is not unconditional and in- 
dependent of human decision. 

What pessimism there is in Campbell’s millennial perspective derives 
from this qualified Calvinism combined with certain biblical definitions 
and terms. His thought is qualified in the sense that his interpretation of 
sin is ambiguous. Campbell declares, on the one hand, that there is a sin 
of our nature. Yet he cannot accept John Calvin’s notion that man sins by 
necessity. At the same time, with prophetic vigor, Campbell warns of the 


1. This analysis of Campbell’s eschatology is lifted almost verbatim from the introduction to 
A Compend of Campbell's Theology by Royal Humbert, which is being prepared for publication. 
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corruptive effect of pride on the events of history, especially as the unity 
of the church is destroyed by the self-centeredness of denominational bigots 
and theological presumption. 

Campbell’s concept of the transformed state of the future has a this- 
worldly tang about it. This flavor is due, first, to a belief in the immor- 
tality of the spirit. This view, more Platonic than Christian, he holds in an 
equivocal fashion. A second source of the this-worldly feeling comes from 
a faith that the final things have been realized already in Christ. The first, 
not the second coming is definitive in his ideas about Jesus as Lord. With 
the advent and the ascension, the essential fact of the Kingdom has taken 
place. What remains to be done is to proclaim the good news in its sim- 
plicity rather than struggle with metaphysical emphases which confuse men 
about the mysteries of the faith. 

Though it is not directly relevant to an exposition of Campbell’s escha- 
tology, the mood we have been documenting of an optimistic, utopian cli- 
mate of opinion shows up in his answer as to why men reject the gospel. 
He sees the rejection or acceptance as a matter of the voluntary choice of 
reason and conscience rather than that of a corrupt will. It was his belief 
that when the Bible was allowed to speak, uncluttered by systems of meta- 
physics and theology, man would respond. He was convinced that men were 
unconverted and divided religiously, not primarily because of a resistance 
born of an inherent perversity, but because the faith in its pristine simplicity 
had not been made clear to man’s conscience and reason. 

Protected with this utopian view of man and the last things, Campbell 
and his followers could not but have an optimistic view of the possibility of 
realizing the ideal of restoration as the basis of unity. The evidence of his- 
tory shows that preaching and teaching this ideal was impressively success- 
ful. Before Campbell’s death in 1866 the restoration movement could ac- 
count for two hundred thousand members. Sheltered under this umbrella 
of faith, the movement grew rapidly as it went west with the covered wagon. 

But the irony of history had not taken a holiday. The message now 
was being repeated in county seat towns and sung to the trivial accompani- 
ment of the revival melodies of Hackleman and Rodeheaver. The wheel of 
time kept turning. What had been a potentially soft utopianism began to 
solidify into the hard orthodoxy of a party line. The words were much the 
same but the meaning was changing. 


From Utopia to Ideology 

The attitude taken toward the restoration ideal among contemporary 
Disciples at times seems ambiguous. They look to the ecumenical move- 
ment for leadership toward Christian unity. The restoration principle is 
not used in any overt way as a measuring rod to gauge the success or failure 
of such leadership. But other signs raise the question as to whether it still 
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is used subconsciously. 

Thomas Campbell’s Address of 1809 said, “the church of Christ upon 
earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one.” This proposi- 
tion is considered classic and is quoted frequently. Its status is that of an 
axiom for the Disciples. Yet, unless reinterpreted in a new setting, the re- 
jection of the restoration principle puts this noble expression on the defen- 
sive as no longer necessarily self-justifying. It is true that the confession 
of the unity of the church, its oneness, has both biblical and theological 
scholarship on its side. But the peculiar forms of unity assumed in the 
three modifiers of the word “one” may not stand critical examination from 
a non-restorationist point of view. How much does one assume when he 
quotes Thomas Campbell with appreciation? 

Do the Disciples of Christ, who become less “restorationist” as time 
moves on, still slant their view of unity from within a half-revised restora- 
tionism? If they still believe the church is “essentially one,” then the task 
is to bring to light that which is given already. If the church is “constitu- 
tionally one,” then the task is to use or discover the constitution which pro- 
vides the structure for the church. To interpret these affirmations within 
the restorationist framework means to put into operation the pattern sup- 
posedly provided by the New Testament but now lost in the historic churches. 
However, an ecumenical interpretation sees something as already present 
in the historic churches which at least partially expresses what structures 
and guides the Christian community in all ages. 

Yet how valid is even this type of re-interpretation? Can we justify, 
in the light of our knowledge of the relativity of all human institutions, any 
more than the affirmation that unity is part of the divine intention? The 
most defensible position for one taking seriously the Protestant principle is 
to affirm only the intention of God as given in the divine-human encounter. 
The rest must be left open lest we return to belief in a restorationist or Ro- 
man Catholic ready-made pattern of church life which is holy because bib- 
lically or traditionally sanctified. Our view of church unity needs rootage 
in the context of an eschatological community poised on the edge of eternity, 
not a “given” which is sociologically pre-determined. 

So much for the dilemma of the Disciples. 

What about “Church of Christ number two,” the “Independents?” To 
an outsider a kind of rigid quality characterizes the official line. The let- 
ter of nineteenth century restorationism remains intact. An earlier mes- 
sage is preserved with little modification. Major changes in outlook typical 
of the past century have by-passed the restorationists. Not only the sub- 
stance of the idea but also the theological and biblical assumptions which 
helped to give rise to the substance are pretty much the same. 

The restorationists of the nineteenth century often accepted the latest 
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results of textual criticism. Their present-day heirs are not similarly 
oriented to the critical thought of the twentieth century. Alexander Camp- 
bell, for example, used the Greek text of John Jacob Griesbach in making 
his decisions as to what to include in his “version” of the New Testament. 
Griesbach’s conclusions stand up well even today. As a result, Campbell’s 
New Testament anticipated in a number of instances both the text and the 
translation to be used years later in the Revised Standard Version. 


The utopian attitude is a primary source for the appeal of the restora- 
tion principle. Oddly enough, this attitude was given support by a chance 
factor of timing. Campbell arrived at his position of leadership after 
textual criticism had developed. His revision even had its share of book 
burnings because the incendiaries held it blasphemed the wording of the 
“King James” version! But, as providence would have it, the restoration- 
unity movement emerged before the more radical historical criticism had 
achieved any status. This later development in biblical studies forced a 
wholly new interpretation of the meaning of inspiration upon Protestantism. 
But these issues raised by questions of later dating of authorship of books 
and the unseating of belief in an infallible book had not penetrated Ameri- 
can thought to any appreciable extent. For this reason, the utopian prin- 
ciple in its inception did not face the challenge of the question of how much 
of the early biblical world-view is relative to its times and how much is 
essential to the word of God. Exegesis often was based upon a certain 
legalism, as it had been since the middle ages. 

The plea to restore the New Testament church has retained both the 
original idea and its original theological trappings. Thus it now has to de- 
fend itself against the changed theological environment. For self-protection, 
the logic of such a defensive position has created a kind of biblical heter- 
onomy, the arbitrary authority of a hard legalism. Present-day thought has 
affected the plea only by putting it on the defensive. The drive and appeal 
of contemporary restorationism does not come from any relevance it might 
have for the modern mind. It is the utopian sanction which remains to 
make it plausible and dynamic, but, ironically enough, in a modified form. 
The loss of flexibility and radical self-criticism in this stern restorationism 
reveals its pathos. 

What has happened? Sociologists of knowledge have offered one 
answer. They compare the relation between the utopian and the ideological 
mentality. The description is applicable to the fate which has overtaken 
the restorationist revolution. 

A state of mind is utopian when it finds itself at odds with the situa- 
tion in which it is involved. This sense of being off balance with the status 
quo expresses itself by focusing upon an idea which transcends the existing 
order. The utopian mentality discovers meaning by following a concept of 
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reality which leads to a shattering of the existing order of things. Such an 
ideal is always in essence unrealizable in history. But those who preach 
the ideal are confident that it can be realized. The requirements for success 
are zeal for the cause plus an aggressive challenge to the obstacles to 
realization. These characteristics delineate the mind-set of the restoration 
point of view. Every revolutionary movement from Thomas Munzer, to 
Karl Marx, to Alexander Campbell has had a similar view of reality. The 
“Campbellites” were a genuinely revolutionary force in the religious situa- 
tion of the America of the nineteenth century. 

Pathetically enough, the utopian ideals of yesterday become the ideo- 
logical battle-axes of tomorrow. This fate has overtaken the restoration 
ideal. An ideology is the idea-weapon used by a class or group to justify 
an order of things now established within society. In contrast, utopian 
thinking is the tool of the advancing forces of culture. But an ideological 
mind uses identical ways of thinking to justify an institution as it now 
stands. The only challenge thrown by the ideologist is against those who 
oppose the elect now marching beneath the institutional and ideological flag. 

Thus the revolutionary ideal is domesticated into a bird whose wings 
have been clipped. Utopia no longer seems to have wings but is earthbound 
in rationalizations and doctrinaire interpretations. This transition is pa- 
thetic because the actors are not conscious of the subtle transformation 
which has taken place. It is easier for a camel to get through the eye of a 
needle than for God’s judgment and grace to enter meaningfully here! 


Toward An Eschatological Community 


A perspective rooted either in utopian hopes or ideological rationaliza- 
tions is dangerous and unsafe as a guide. The hope that is utopian is fi- 
nally irresponsible because, in its vacillation between the more of optimism 
and the less of pessimism, it lacks a steadying capacity to deal realistically 
with the relativities of history. An ideological defense of the status quo, on 
the other hand, risks all in a fanatical defense of a peculiar shape of doc- 
trine and practice. A major function of prophetic theology is to unmask 
these tendencies. In the end, an ideal like restorationism will hang itself 
on one or the other of these equally undesirable alternatives. 


Another tendency appears as a corollary of the lack of realism or doc- 
trinaire fanaticism. In times of crisis the utopian makes himself irrelevant 
because he defends a preconceived pattern as the only way to confront the 
crisis. Rather than being confronted by the revealing God in the midst of 
decisions on questions of international relations or racial justice, attention 
is focused upon the preservation of the gospel. The ideologist, however, ex- 
ploits the insecurity created within the crisis in order to solidify commit- 
ment to the cult as the only channel of salvation. The first is too convinced 
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of the possibility of realizing an unrealizable hope, while the second holds 
a revised form of the Roman Catholic illusion that there is only one true 
church in history. 


The church conceived within the restoration principle assumes a par- 
ticular sociological pattern as normative. It takes the idea of the church 
seriously but conceives it as a sociological structure rather than an escha- 
tological community. Any idea of the church which ties its meaning too 
closely to a specific, conditioned form of social entity in history lacks to 
that extent a genuine orientation toward ultimate and final things whose 
reality transcends our usual historically relevant categories. 


Christianity is, of course, a religion rooted in history. It stresses the 
acts of God in human history. A particular people were called by Yahweh 
to make him known to all the nations. In the new covenant the plot narrows 
to one crucial man, the normative “mid-point” of history from which all 
time is dated. Much of the apparent strength of the restoration movement 
and its related progeny has come from a kind of focus on these historic 
events. But the irony is that this strength has sponsored a glaring weakness. 
Preoccupation with the “gospel” can become an inverted historicism, turning 
the message into a mere event in the past. Though not exactly similar, a les- 
son analogous to an attempt to reduce the gospel to literal history may be 
seen in Roman Catholic practice and thought. While zealous to link its 
authority with the original Peter and his “successors” through time, this 
church has subordinated entirely the eschatological expectation to a particu- 
lar form of historical institution. The final realization of the work of Christ 
takes place perennially within that sociological entity. This is symbolized in 
the scripture readings selected for use during the church year. In the lec- 
tionary the passages dealing with the return of Christ are read during advent. 
The whole story is told in the first appearance of our Lord plus the church 
held to be “the extension of the incarnation.” This is historicism with a ven- 
geance. No check is provided to hold down the abuses which inevitably 
arise out of being too consistent with oneself. 


In their own way, restorationists and conservative Disciples verge close 
to an analogous error. The canonical scripture may be reduced to a re- 
pository of truth, Christ is identified with the record about him, and the 
church is simply a by-product of the Bible. This is a constant peril for 
Protestants and especially for utopian or ideological minds who take scrip- 
ture literally. Legitimate concern with the historical all too easily reduces 
itself to historicism. 


Preoccupation with the historical causes the gospel to become an event 
in the past. In general, the teaching which has guarded against this heresy 
is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Against the peril of becoming a mere 
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society for celebrating events which once took place, the church’s belief in 
the living spirit stands as a safeguard. 

A creative reinterpretation of the Holy Spirit is emerging out of some 
of the current search for an “ecumenical theology.” Two ingredients not 
always associated in Christian thought are being combined in these discus- 
sions. New significance is given to the Holy Spirit by focusing on its rela- 
tion to the expectation of the end of history, as it is felt in the community 
of faith and love. The Holy Spirit is looked upon as the anticipation of 
the end in the present, experienced within the household of faith. 

There is a deep cleavage in the souls of Alexander Campbell’s children. 
On the one hand they set out to restore the historic faith of early Christianity 
by making the New Testament primary. But because the Christ-event and 
the apostolic tradition were seen with the eyes of a restoration faith, the 
church was defined in terms of what it “was” or “is.” This assumes an 
essential or constitutional givenness by which the church is what it is. But 
such a view ends in historicism, if not in legalism. The church had best not 
be defined by what it “is” or “was.” If this definition is stressed, the body 
of Christ falls into the trap of making its assumed “isness” or “wasness” 
into an ideological weapon or an unrealistic utopian hope. Both are sources 
of pride. 

The other side of the cleavage in the soul of these people comes from 
the belief that it is the divine intention that the church be one. This is a true 
vision of a hope always being realized and yet an impossible ideal. God’s 
will is a unity which is and is yet to be. In this context the church is not 
merely a historical reality, but is an eschatological reality. 

We do not express God’s purpose by insisting upon some relative 
characteristic of a historic church as an essential upon which there can be 
no compromise. There is no constitution defined in this way, biblical or 
extra-biblical, which is a fixed program for procedural matters. Decisions 
on the crucial but changing questions of forms of church order, the greater 
or less value of certain social mores, or the relation of ethics to politics can 
be determined only as the two-edged sword of God’s revelation confronts 
man in succeeding historical situations. But these decisions in themselves 
do not supply us with the answer as to when the church is really the church. 
They are channels of revelatory experience. But the church, as the com- 
munity of the expectant under God becomes a reality when it lives by the 
anticipation of the end in the present. The church is characterized more by 
its confidence in the lure of goodness than by its sense of realization, as 
church, of this goodness in history. In this situation we are poised on the 
edge of eternity. Then we are grasped again and again by an inescapable 
concern to seek to realize God’s intention wherever and however Christian 
vocation may call us to serve. 
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Tradition and Christian Unity’ 


Specific Involvements of Disciples of Christ 
By Herndon Wagers 


THE INTENT OF THIS PAPER is to explore some of the implications 
and possibilities of three basic contentions regarding the Disciples of Christ 
and the cause of Christian unity. The first two involve certain character- 
istics of the Disciples which relate to their self-identity as a movement with- 
out direct reference to their plea for Christian unity; the third is concerned 
with the implications of these distinguishing marks for the plea, with 
special reference to certain underlying principles which are sustaining 
ecumenical discussions today. The contentions are as follows: (1) The 
Disciples have as their pivotal emphasis a principle that bores to the heart 
of the Christian faith. (2) The Disciples have not exploited to the full the 
genius of their origin, primarily because of a weak sense of history. 
(3) There is, nevertheless, a profound need in the ecumenical movement 
of our time for a vital witness to the essential orientation which the Disciple 
heritage makes possible. 


The Essence of the Christian Gospel 


The first contention, that the essential focus of the Disciple move- 
ment points to the heart of the Christian faith, is not intended to represent a 
partisan spirit in any exclusive sense. What we shall say about the Disciples 
at this point can with equal right be said of most significant reform move- 
ments in Christendom. In essence, such movements call for a fresh ex- 
perience of the freedom and transforming glory of the Christian gospel, a 
glory that has been dimmed by previous attempts to capture and preserve 
it in forms which, of themselves, cannot do justice to its dynamic quality. 
Such was the burning motivation of Luther in his living experience of 
Romans 1:17: “the just shall live by faith.” So too of a John Wesley, 
who from early student days evinced a restless longing for a living encounter 
with the God and Father of Jesus Christ which somehow was not being made 
a vivid and convincing possibility by the established church of his day. 
Interestingly enough, the event to which he was later to refer as the “break- 
through” for him was the same Pauline passage in Romans, and this time 
read and interpreted from Luther’s commentary. From the movements 

1. This paper was presented as a Hoover Lecturer on Christian unity under the auspices 


of the Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago, November, 1958, and is published 
here through the courtesy of Dean W. B. Blakemore. 
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initiated by both these men something fresh and vital was again released 
into Christian history: the transforming power of the Christian gospel. 


Surely it was not otherwise, in bare essentials, with the fathers of the 
Disciple movement, the two Campbells, Scott, Stone, Richardson, et. al. 
The declaration “No creed but Christ” can sound strange to ears which 
have a sense of history regarding Christian creeds but at the same time know 
little historically about the dynamics of the early Disciple movement. And, 
indeed, is it not true that even Disciples of subsequent days can equally 
misunderstand the force of this declaration if the words “no creed” are, by 
way of emphasis at least, given virtual primacy over the words “but Christ?” 
To accede to this order of emphasis, however inadvertently, is surely to miss 
the religious depth and passion of the Disciple pioneers. For the call 
for a return to Scripture as against later creedal formulations could ulti- 
mately mean only one thing where true regenerative power is involved, 
namely, a call for a fresh and vital encounter with God through Jesus 
Christ. To suggest anything less can hardly account for the magnificent 
Christian witness of the Disciple fathers, and would seem to signify a casual 
handling of the historical data involved. 

The Disciple movement had its origin, to be sure, on “the yonder side” 
of higher criticism of Scripture, and their emphasis could and often did lend 
itself to an exaltation of the written word as against the Living Word. But 
the pivotal affirmation, “No creed but Christ,” gives focus to the real 
motivation for the exaltation of Scripture, and it is equally attested by the 
fervor and urgency of the preaching of the early decades of the movement. 
The crux of the matter was the conviction that it is in constant and earnest 
encounter with the Scriptures that the Living Word God is speaking in 
Christ may become alive and redemptively active. The prime concern here 
is not a static written word but, as with Luther, the Living Word within the 
written. And it was, of course, this same concern that brought about unalloy- 
ed disaffection with the kind of Protestant witness the Disciple fathers found 
so prevalent in early and mid-nineteenth century America. It was the 
witness, by and large, not to the Christ-event in its dual historical and 
existential dimensions, but rather the witness of propositional affirmations 
regarding this event. This is, of course, the continuing fruit of Protestant 
Scholasticism, which in the century following the Reformation peak all but 
lost the essence of the reformers in contentious debate and the aridities 
of static theological minutiae. Whatever the positive potentiality of creed 
and formulary, a consideration with which we shall want to deal subsequent- 
ly, they are no longer genuine Christian witnesses when they become ends 
in themselves. The authentic Christian is not one who has given assent 
to a propositional statement, or a series of such statements, but rather one 
who has been drawn into responsive relationship with God as he is encount- 
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ered in the person of Jesus Christ. 


The Disciple reaction, quite understandably, took the form of resist- 
ance to details of the various formularies of Protestant Christendom. But 
the essence of the protest had to do not so much with agreement or disagree- 
ment on point of detail as with the underlying principle itself as held and 
practiced. Protestant bodies, in the main, had missed the great opportunity 
which the Reformation had so nearly grasped: a sense of the church as the 
community of faithful believers knit together in love, dedicated to the task 
of articulating its faith in whatever medium, propositional or otherwise, 
that time and place allow, but fully persuaded that all such efforts stand 
under the ultimate judgment of God. The essence of such a community is 
not an exclusive possession of truth; it is rather a fellowship of love which 
truth has brought into being. Such a church was envisioned by Luther, and 
in a qualified way by Calvin, but it fell short of actualization amid the 
conflicting pressures of severely difficult times. But in the century that 
followed, not only did the vision itself fail but its contrary took over with 
a vehemence that equaled, if not excelled, the willfulness of an intransigent 
Rome. Creed was pitted against creed, edict against edict, denunciation 
against denunciation. As Rome had become guilty of idolatry, a worshipper 
of her own distinctive forms and defenses, so, too, the major bodies of 
Protestant Christendom set up their own graven images, and commanded 
all, under threat of excommunication, to fall down and worship them. 


It is in this context that one can see the integrity and cohesive char- 
acter of the various emphases of the early Disciples: No creed but Christ, 
the Bible as the sole standard of belief and practice, restoration of the 
New Testament church, and finally, a call to Christian union under these 
criteria. Was there naiveté involved in much of this? As we look at it in 
retrospect the answer is that of course there was. We know today, for 
example, that there was no normative New Testament church, that any 
restoration movement at this point would have to decide which New Testa- 
ment church it wanted.? But more serious still, we now realize that even 
if there had been one New Testament church we could not reproduce it in 
its true dimensions, only its outer shell. The New Testament church had 
its Pentecost, and any subsequent body will constitute a true church only 
as it has its Pentecost. At no point were the Disciples more in danger of 
violating their own essential premise than here, because a distinction was 
not always maintained between the churchly forms to be found in the New 
Testament and the life and power of the New Testament churches. 

But must not even this concern with restoration of the New Testament 


2. It may be recalled that this was a pivotal thesis for Professor John Knox in his Hoover 
Lectures of 1955. See John Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church (New York: 


Abingdon Press, 1955). 
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church be seen in historical context? If the early Disciples were naive here 
in point of content surely there was at the same time something authentic 
in the spirit and intent informing this perspective. When the movement is 
viewed at its deepest level of Christian motivation, what the fathers were 
really seeking was the church as a spiritually free community, a church 
that can center on Christ and the divine-human encounter without the em- 
barrassment of rigid formularies that, in some contexts, may serve to obscure 
rather than illumine the Christian gospel. 


The declaration “No creed but Christ” is not dated but has cogency 
and urgency for our time and all times for the simple reason that it is the 
Christian gospel itself. This is said on the premise that what is implied 
in the declaration is not the substitution of one creed for many, a creed that 
consists of all biblical statements relating to Christ and all purported 
statements made by Christ himself. Rather, we contend that the declaration 
calls for a rejection of any substitute for a living encounter with God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. It is further proposed that it is from this central 
affirmation that the meaning and integrity of other characteristic Disciple 
appeals may properly be derived: the Bible as sole authority for faith and 
practice, the restoration of the New Testament church, the call for unity. 


The question will naturally be asked, “By what authority does one 
affirm these things?” Can they be documented in the Disciple fathers, and, 
if so, should they not be documented? These questions, one may take it, 
imply an awareness of no little ambiguity in the material respecting this 
issue. My own conviction is, however, that the data do support the thesis 
we are maintaining when the writings of the fathers are made to yield the 
power and motivation of the Disciple movement. The limits and further 
concerns of this paper do not allow the kind of historical analysis that is 
admittedly needed. But illuminating work is being done in this area, and 
particular attention may be called to one recent study that supports our 
thesis in lucid and persuasive fasion. Professor Dwight E. Stevenson 
has made an interpretative analysis of a small volume written by Robert 
Richardson in 1853 bearing the title, The Principles and Objects of the 
Religious Reformation, Urged by A. Campbell and Others, Briefly Stated 
and Explained. I think it is fair to say that Richardson’s thesis is in funda- 
mental agreement with what we have defended here, and it is of significance 
to note that Alexander Campbell endorsed the book with obvious enthusiasm. 
Professor Stevenson skillfully extracts the central Christ-motif of the work 
and then looks to the writings of some of the most prominent of the Disciple 
fathers for their position on this vital matter. The data, admittedly, is 
ambiguous, and at times regretfully inconsistent. The total import of 


3. Dwight E. Stevenson, “Faith versus Theology in the Thought of the Disciple Fathers,” 
The College of the Bible Quarterly, XXXV (No. 3, July, 1958), 25-48. 
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Richardson’s work and Professor Stevenson’s historical analysis leaves 
no doubt, however, as to the true center out of which the Disciple fathers 
lived and proclaimed. It was the New Testament proclamation of God’s 
redeeming action in Jesus Christ, and the newness of life, the ““New Being,” 
implicit in the living encounter with God to which Christ would draw all men. 


The declaration “No creed but Christ,” where dynamically and ex- 
istentially affirmed, is of the very essence of the Christian gospel. It is this 
that gave the Disciples their status as one of the true reform movements in 
Christian history. Disciples have never had anything greater to say than 
this; indeed, there is no greater word in Christendom that can be spoken. 


A Weak Sense of History 


Our second main contention may be stated as follows: Disciples of 
Christ have had a weak sense of history in their attempts to give witness 
to their essential premise, and thus, for all their irenic spirit, have not been 
as effectual in the cause of Christian union as they have hoped and prayed 
that they might be. By a “weak sense of history” we mean that the Disciples’ 
fear of man-made creeds has tended to blind them to the demands of 
historical existence upon an ongoing articulate Christian community. Dis- 
ciples readily assent to the proposition that “Christianity is an historical 
religion” but they have shied away from an acceptance of the full import 
of this statement. For to say that Christianity is an historical religion means 
not only the crucial claim that God acts in human history, as against a sheer 
nature religion, but also that our response to God in every present moment 
is within the historical context of Christian community, our own immediate 
denominational community, and, more important still, the Christian com- 
munity universal. 

It is, therefore, this communal aspect of the matter that is our present 
concern. Disciples have recognized well enough the importance of the 
individual person in this equation, an emphasis which, as a matter of fact, 
has represented both their strength and their weakness. It has been their 
strength in that they have zealously defended the integrity of the individual’s 
experience against the encroachment of any formulary that would pre-empt 
this man’s right to give his own witness to what is by necessity unique and 
personal. It has been their weakness in that they have not asked with 
sufficient realism what it means to be a person. Can personal existence have 
any meaning in isolation? any meaning apart from communal reference? 
The answer to this, whether from social scientist, ethicist, or theologian is 
by now too commonplace for argumentative defense. We are what we are as 
personal beings because we are beings in community. And this, for our 
present concern, means that as persons we have, and are, a history; a 
history moreover that dates not from the time of our birth but from the 
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time and times that have fashioned the mentality, values, and behavior 
patterns of the communal orders of which we are an inextricable part. 
As Christians this mean that we are part and parcel of the communal order 
of the church, and this not merely the church of this particular time and 
place but the church universal that reaches back to the event Jesus Christ. 
All that has happened in the history of this community we properly call 
the church is my history: the growing pains in achieving self-identity 
against all but insuperable odds in the days of the church’s infancy; the 
theological heritage of dedicated and creative minds that have dared to 
bring the Christ-event into encounter with all the ambiguities and contra- 
dictions of man’s ongoing historical existence, seeking thereby to keep ever 
sharp the cutting edge of the gospel’s contemporaneity; the formularies, yes 
the creeds and the councils that have given faithful, albeit fallible, witness 
to the Christian proclamation on problems and questions newly emerged 
into commanding focus. Yes, all of this is my history, and it is so because 
it is a part of the life blood of my spiritual community, the community 
without which I as a Christian could not be. 

This is what is meant by a Christian sense of history, a recognition of 
the individual Christian’s inescapable involvement in the church in its 
dynamic historical dimension. I cannot, even if I would, play leap frog 
with this dimension. There is, again, no trans-historical highway to the 
New Testament church, or, for that matter, to any intervening period. I 
know the New Testament church, so far as it is knowable, through the living 
memory of the contemporary church. I have, to be sure, the Scriptures 
as my invaluable source and compass, but these documents are not mine as 
an exclusive possession but mine as a member of the body of Christ. And 
here, too, the Scriptures are a memory not a blueprint. If there is one 
thing upon which competent New Testament scholarship is agreed it is that 
the Scriptures came out of the church, not the church out of the Scriptures. 

It calls for no feat of ingenuity to see that Disciples have manifested 
a weak sense of history in two important respects: (1) in the assumption 
that there is a trans-historical highway to the New Testament church, and 
(2) in the view that creeds and doctrinal formularies in general are at best 
mere accretions in the life of the church and, at worst, are insidious enemies 
of the faith. We have attempted to show a positive element in both of 
these perspectives when viewed in relation to the more inclusive evangelical 
passion, “No creed but Christ.” But the negative factor is also clearly 
present as a part of the history of Disciples and needs to be faced in all 
candor. We hardly need to say more about the anti-historical character 
of the Restoration motif than has been said; and, admittedly, it is no longer, 
in and of itself, an urgent issue among Disciples. But anti-creedalism is 
another matter. Here Disciples face an issue that is of genuine contempor- 
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ary urgency, representing, as many are coming to feel, the most severe 
limitation in their earnest ecumenical concern. 

Disciples have manifested a weak sense of history in their attitude 
toward creedal statements and the process whereby they are brought into 
being. The church cannot fulfill its responsibility as an historical religious 
community except as it engages in the processes which may perchance 
emanate in theological guideposts of some sort and degree. But this is to 
state the point much too mildly. Surely a realistic appraisal of the dynamics 
of religious community will show that theologizing is not only an inescapable 
fact but also an inescapable responsibility. The important thing is that the 
theological process be not confused with faith itself. Faith is our ultimate 
commitment, or, as Tillich would put it, our “unconditional concern.” 
It is the center out of which one lives, the “standing-point” which is the 
ultimate reference for the meaning of one’s existence. Disciples have quite 
rightly said, “our faith is Christ.” True, they have not always been unam- 
biguous in this declaration. It has by no means been always clear whether 
by faith they meant the mind’s assent to the biblical evidence that the one 
we call Jesus Christ is indeed the Son of God, or whether they have meant 
something a good deal more intimate than this, something of the spirit of 
Paul’s declaration “for me to live is Christ.” We have already offered 
our own judgment at this point, namely, that, acknowledging the ambiguities, 
the true religious dynamic of the Disciple movement centered in the Pauline 
conception. Faith thus conceived is not mere assent to propositional state- 
ment, whatever its source, but is rather the witness to a center, an ultimate 
commitment, out of which one verily lives. 

Faith thus understood is crucial for the individual Christian and 
for the Christian community. But is it enough? The main strain of 
Christian life and thought from the apostle Paul and the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel to the present has said ‘no’. The denial has come primarily 
in terms of action, in the ways in which Christian thinkers have accepted the 
theological responsibility for making the faith that was in them articulate, 
in efforts to search out the import of the faith when confronted with other 
and alien faiths, in bringing before the ongoing Christian community new 
facets in its understanding of the range and depth dimension of the faith 
as men encounter the ever-changing perils and challenges of historical 
existence. Augustine put it well when he defended the theological enter- 
prise as “faith seeking understanding.” 

It is inevitable, therefore, that a living relevant religious community 
should theologize. In like manner, it would seem strange indeed had not 
creeds and formularies of various kinds emerged out of the historical 
exigencies experienced by the church through the centuries. Our thesis is 


4. Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 32. 
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that what is wrong with creeds and other formularies is not their existence 
but the dogmatic and exclusivistic use to which they may be subjected. : 
The problem, of course, is that this is the use to which they have so often i 
been subjected. Instead of representing the growing point of the Christian 
community’s understanding of its faith, creeds and various confessionals 
have all too often been taken as the complete and settled understanding 
a people have of the height and depth of their faith—and this the Disciples 
have understood right well. 


But the abuse of a process integral to personal and communal existence 








offers no warrant for denying or ignoring the process itself. And this ; 
holds in a peculiar way for the present case because the denial itself repre- 4 
sents a theological position, an implicit creedal proposition! Of course i 


the practice of Disciples has been a good deal better than their avowed 
theory at this point. They have been engaged in the process of theologizing 
from the very beginning of their movement. The unfortunate part of it is 
that they have not always theologized about subjects fully worthy of the ; 
energy and zeal that have gone into them. Who today would be disposed 
to deny that all too much of their effort has been concerned with a “theo- 
logical” base for the minutiae of form and practice, and much too little 
with the great themes of the Christian faith, God, man, revelation, church? 
Many, of course, can testify to Disciple preaching that has come to grips 
with these themes, and that it has been great preaching. But the critical 
issue is whether or not Disciples as a self-conscious Christian body have 
nurtured this kind of preaching. Admittedly, no simple yes or no can be 
given to this question, but it seems clear to an ever-increasing number of 
thoughtful Disciples that their professed anti-theological bias, what we 
have here called a “weak sense of history,” is becoming a liability which 
the church in our time can ill afford. One fears that there is an analogy 
between their traditional attitude toward serious self-conscious theological 
effort and the way some Americans interpret the principle of separation 
of church and state. Rather than looking upon the principle of separation 
as supporting freedom of religion, such persons see it as a declaration of 
freedom from religion. Could not the real strength of a group such as the 
Disciples be not an alleged freedom from theology but rather a positive 
and informed witness to the power of a Christian body that exercises the 
creative possibilities of a freedom of theology? Such a body will know that 
all theologizing is by fallible finite minds, and that the forms that articulate 
it are earthen vessels. But this body of believers will be sensitive to the 
high level of devotion and insight represented in this dimension of the 
church’s effort. Moreover, it will not be denied a@ priori that the moving 
spirit in any given confession may well have been the Holy Spirit, however 
inadequate and tenuous the particular words employed. 
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This is what we mean by the freedom of theology, and who better than 
the Disciples are in a position to rise up and claim it? We can thus look at 
the past and claim it—all of it or any part. An Augustine in the deepest 
and most poignant aspects of his theological perspective thus becomes our 
Augustine; and by the same token an Aquinas becomes our Aquinas. Thus 
we appropriate the true freedom of the Gospel, and Paul’s words “all things 
are yours” become a living reality. We will not give Luther to the Lutherans. 
We will not give Calvin to the Calvinists. (I can already hear some of my 
Disciple friends muttering, “they can have him.”) We may feel that we 
can do a better job at some points with Wesley than the Methodists. All 
things are ours! And with this same freedom we would dare to survey the 
contemporary scene. We would look, for instance, at a Karl Barth and out 
of the depths of our own grappling with the profoundest issues of the 
Christian faith be persuaded where Barth is proclaiming that faith in its 
universal dimension and we must say ‘yes’ to him; and where he may be 
affirming a thesis which we believe not to bear an authentic Christian 
stamp, we must say ‘no.’ In either event we will be exercising the freedom 
of the Christian gospel, a freedom that is both informed and responsible. 
The members of such a body will encourage in every possible way the free 
and vigorous exercise of creative and dedicated minds in the ever continuing 
efforts of a “faith that is seeking understanding.” 

All of this would seem to be a genuine possibility for Disciples. One 
salutary aspect of the traditional rejection of creeds is that Disciples at 
least do not have entangling alliances which would compromise the freedom 
of which we speak. Or is this really the situation? Are they really free? 
Is there justification for the barb that “the Disciples have no creed and 
hold to it tenaciously?” This could be, and we all know why the statement 
is a barb. But need it be true? 


The Current Ecumenical Need 


This leads directly to our third main contention, namely, that there 
is a profound need in the ecumenical movement of our time for a living and 
vital witness to the essential orientation that the Disciple heritage makes 
possible. It seems now clear that ecumenical discussions in the World 
Council of Churches have reached a certain methodological plateau. If by 
plateau we mean that for the time being the scaling of new peaks does 
not appear to be the imperative order of the day, so too it also means that 
neither are our ecumenical explorers wandering around in devious gullies, 
hoping that their shouts for recognition may yield something more than 
an echo. 

From a broad perspective, we venture to suggest the following con- 
cerning the present state of affairs in the Commission on Faith and Order: 
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(1) that ecumenical discussions have reached the place where members of 
various theological traditions are prepared to recognize that the differences 
between them are not superficial, and thus that there is no promise of a 
likely victory of one such tradition over the others; (2) that along with the 
sobering effect of this sort of realism has come an honest recognition, not 
easily achieved, of an authentic Christian spirit actively present within the 
various traditions; (3) that an ever-growing number are coming to see, 
however humbling to partisan pride, that there is a Tradition that underlies 
all traditions in the ongoing community of faith we call the church; and 
(4) that in this recognition is to be found the methodological key for fruitful 
ecumenical discussion, both for the intermediate and the long range future. 

This last consideration, recognition of a Tradition underlying all 
traditions as the methodological key at last emerging, doubtless seems so 
transparent in retrospect to most of us that we wonder why this should be 
looked upon as a hard-won achievement. But the fact is that it has been 
hard-won, that the obstacles opposing it were formidable, and, indeed, that 
it would not behoove us still to take it too much for granted. What it in- 
volves, ideally, is for all to recognize that progress towards a united 
Christendom implies not the assumed theological “rightness” or singular 
diplomatic skills of one particular tradition, or “family tradition,” but 
rather the earnest efforts of all to discern ever more clearly the Tradition 
within their own traditions, so that each may dare to look at itself and to 
countenance honest and earnest questions of others in terms of this implicit 
but never arbitrary norm. To say that these principles are fully subscribed 
to by all participating bodies would, of course, be a considerable overstate- 
ment. But even where tangible progress has been relatively slight, as in 
the case of our Eastern Orthodox brethren, there is an earnest cooperative 
spirit while the method is pursued, whatever reservations are finally held. 

It should be clear to all who are familiar with Professor Albert Outler’s 
recent work, The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek, how indebted 
I am to him in the emphasis now being made. Not only so, but as his 
colleague at Perkins School of Theology I know something of his elabora- 
tion of his central thesis in other contexts. But what, more specifically, do 
we mean by “a Tradition within traditions?” Basically, of course, the issue 
has to do with authority. Professor Outler puts the question in this fashion: 


Is there an actual and real authority for all Christians which stands 
above our competing authorities; beyond the reach of our manipulation 
and control, but genuinely present, actively operative? Is there a center 
and course of authority which is rooted in concrete fact and Christian 
history—and yet not located or circumscribed by human institutions and 
traditions ?* 

5. Albert C. Outler, The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957), p. 110. 
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His answer is affirmative. 


There is just such an authority for all Christians. It is the origin and 
center of our faith and our community. It is God’s self-manifestation in 
Jesus Christ who possesses all men who receive Him (John 1:12). It is 
God’s prime act of tradition—or ‘handing over’ Jesus Christ to share our 
existence and to effect our salvation.® 


This divine ‘tradition,’ or paradosis, [he continues] was a divine 
act in human history—and it is renewed and made contemporary in the 
ongoing course of history by the act of God’s Holy Spirit. . . . The 
Holy Spirit . . . re-creates the original act of tradition (traditum) by 
an act of traditioning (actus tradendi), so that the tradition of Jesus 
Christ becomes a living force in later lives and in faith based on response 
to a contemporary witness. It is this actus tradendi which changes a man’s 
historical knowledge of Jesus Christ—far away and long ago—into vital 
faith in Jesus Christ—‘my Lord and my God.” 


But is it not here that a faithful adherent of Alexander Campbell 
will raise a vigorous protest? We have spoken of tradition and the Holy 
Spirit in a single breath, and if there was anything for which Campbell 
would sacrifice his last breath it would be a denial of this association. 
This was really the one great issue which prompted and sustained the 
battle in which the Disciple fathers were engaged: the claim of representa- 
tive Christian bodies that the Holy Spirit stood in support of their distinctive 
traditions, that their traditions were indeed the creation of the Holy Spirit. 
And to this, contemporary Disciples will surely add a hearty ‘Amen.’ They 
will say ‘Amen’ not because they deny that the Holy Spirit may have been 
the moving spirit in any given instance of creedal statement or conciliar 
pronouncement, but rather because they deny any group’s right to claim 
the Holy Spirit as its own peculiar possession. It is in this context that the 
vehemence of Campbell’s rejection of the association of the Holy Spirit 
with the ongoing tradition needs properly to be seen. But the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit as God’s contemporizing action within the context of a variety 
of traditions, both as Judge and vivifying Power, is surely authentically and 
crucially Christian. And if at this point Campbell’s proper fear of static 
traditions should, in the heat of controversy, lead him at times to what could 
seem to be a virtual denial of the working of the Holy Spirit in tradition in 
any sense whatsoever, then contemporary Disciples can only express sorrow 
that this was the case. It would seem that, in reality, such a position would 
be a serious threat to the dynamic aspect of Campbell’s own strong Chris- 
tological emphasis, as well as presenting almost insuperable difficulties in 
New Testament interpretation, the Book of Acts in particular. But Camp- 
bell needs to be seen in historical perspective here. What he denied needed 


6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid., p. 111. 
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to be denied, and still needs to be denied. On the other hand, what we today 
feel called upon to affirm is, we believe, in line with the profoundest insights 
and commitments of the Disciple fathers, limited though they were. 

The Tradition within the traditions is Jesus Christ. And the respective 
traditions, that of the Disciples included, represent the earnest but often 
faltering attempts of various Christian bodies to articulate, in word and a 
variety of forms, their response to this central Tradition. How faithful have 
they been in this response? The answer to this question constitutes the task, 
the enormous task, to be undertaken in ecumenical studies and discussions 
today and in the years ahead. The task, however, is not simply one of his- 
torical retrospect—where were the various traditions right and where were 
they wrong? Rather, it is a creative task ahead. What is there in the con- 
temporary witness of the various traditions in the presence of the urgent 
issues of our time that has the stamp that all can call truly Christian, the 
Tradition? Historical studies must, of course, be a crucial part of the ecu- 
menical effort, but their motivation must be not antiquarianism but con- 
temporary relevance and urgency. 

One of the most significant aspects of this form of ecumenical per- 
spective is that it does not have as its goal the sacrifice of all that is distinc- 
tive in the various traditions. Such a sacrifice could well mean an irrepar- 
able loss to the church universal. What it does involve is a call to all tradi- 
tions to look to that which is the unifying core of all true Christian witness, 
and in doing this in community to seek thereby to grow together in grace 
toward a more penetrating self-knowledge respecting one’s own tradition 
and a more compelling appreciation of what may well be the workings of 
the Holy Spirit in others. If out of this come mergers, God be praised! But 
what is more important is that koinonia may become a growing reality in 
our midst, and that “creative reconstruction” may become the perennial 
spirit in which all Christian bodies face their several futures. 

Is this vision we are projecting hopelessly idealistic? It certainly can- 
not be denied that it is idealistic; whether it is hopeless remains to be seen. 
What is probably needed more than anything else is for one or more of the 
traditions to achieve a self-conscious sense of mission with regard to this 
truly magnificent challenge, to give unambiguous expression to the earnest- 
ness, integrity, and receptivity of spirit which are of the essence of this new 
hope. It would appear that Disciples of Christ are in a position to meet this 
challenge in a way hardly to be matched in Christendom. The Tradition 
within the traditions points to the very heart of their movement. Can they 
bring alongside this a more realistic sense of history, as in true irenic spirit 
they seek not merely to live with but to understand their brethren of other 
traditions? If they can, they are in a position of singular promise in this 
momentous ground swell in contemporary Christendom. 
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Tradition in Transit and Tension’ 


Continental Inheritance in America: The Lutheran Experience 
By Sydney E. Ahlstrom 


ECUMENICAL CONVERSATION and, perhaps more significantly, 
charitable inter-church relationships cannot proceed without genuine com- 
munication and mutual understanding. At the risk of laboring a truism, it 
may be added that a major aspect of the formal ecumenical movement con- 
sists of the continuous efforts being made to remove barriers to communica- 
tion and understanding. Prominent among these efforts from the first have 
been those directed toward the problem of tradition, or more accurately the 
relation of historical traditions within the church to “the Christian Tradi- 
tion,” and of these in turn to the idea, significance, and force of tradition 
per se. As these efforts became international it was no less apparent that 
secular or at least non-ecclesiastical factors possess deeplying significance 
and that they become deeply involved in theological and doctrinal matters. 
In this context the fact of an “American tradition” has come to the fore. At 
the same time the pluralistic character of the church’s existence and witness 
in the United States and Canada reminds us that this “American tradition” 
is not so homogeneous a thing as many would like to think. 

The present essay is an effort to stress (and perchance to shed some 
light upon) one conformation of American churches, namely, those whose 
backgrounds are Continental rather than British, and more particularly 
those whose American history has been profoundly altered during the past 
century. Such a study naturally compels an evaluation of the emigration- 
immigration experience and the tradition which that experience set in mo- 
tion. I focus my attention on the Lutheran Church because of my greater 
acquaintance with its history and spirit. What is here said about the Lu- 
therans, however, could be applied with some qualifications to many other 
groups of Continental origin. The central phenomenon under discussion 
is also of large significance for the entire religious tradition of the United 
States and Canada’ since both nations were literally created in modern times 
by immigrants. The first seventeenth-century colonists already had an ele- 
mental understanding of that harrowing adventure; and all Americans con- 

1. This paper was prepared for the American Section of the Theological Commission on 
Tradition and Traditions (Commission on Faith and Order, World Council of Churches) and 
read at its Spring, 1959, meeting. 

2. Other countries have also had modern immigration as the constitutive fact of their existence 


(Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and various South American countries). Comparison of 
these various national patterns would probably reveal many parallels. 
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sequently have this experience of departure and of beginning again in a 
new land as part of their myth, part of their legacy.* Even American 
Yankees on the western frontier felt many of the immigrant’s problems and 
shared some of his anguish. The reality reconnoitred in this brief essay is, 
therefore, one which all of us need to understand better than we do. 


The sharp and painful clash of age-old European tradition and the 
manifold, ever-changing American tradition has been an essential part of 
the American religious experience since the eighteenth century. Even since 
1900, and after World War II, its importance has been considerable. Only 
a sketch of American church history could suggest the full scope of the 
problem and its impingement on the life of almost every nationality and de- 
nomination. The Scotch-Irish and Scotsmen who by 1768 were replacing 
New Englanders at Princeton were well aware of it.* For those who came 
from outside the English-Scottish tradition the experience was more trau- 
matic. For many of these Continentals, to be sure, Pietism would serve as 
a partial cushion; yet the reactions of a Lutheran church-leader like Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg indicate how not even a common interest in experi- 
ential religion could seriously alter the situation. He and they were 
estranged from the very Puritan tradition which provided a common bond 
between Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and Quakers—or the 
allegiance to Reformed theology that also brought the Dutch, French, and 
German Reformed onto this common ground.’ These considerations, more- 
over, provide the main theoretical justification for my concentrating on the 
Lutheran experience in America. In so far as it wished to remain in lively 
connection with its proper tradition the Lutheran Church has been obliged to 
steer a more independent course in America than any except the Roman 
Catholic and Eastern communions; among those which also prize an evan- 
gelical lineage, the most independent course of all. 

The essentially Reformed caste of American religious life and thought 
during the first two centuries of the country’s history is, from an ecclesias- 
tical point of view, the basic fact. I assume it to be so obvious as to make 
further elaboration unnecessary.° But to this Reformed foundation two 
other spiritual manifestations of the eighteenth century must be associated: 

3. R. W. B. Lewis discusses the literary aspects of this “American myth” with great insight 
in The American Adam (Chicago Univ. Press, 1955). Many of the political implications are 
suggested by Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955). Political and 
religious liberalism must not be seen as synchronous developments however. 

4. See Lefferts A. Loetscher, The Broadening Church (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 


vania, 1954) and the Ms. Ph. D. dissertation of Robert L. Ferm, “Jonathan Edwards the Younger 
and the American Reformed Tradition” (Yale University, 1958). 

5. See Theodore G. Tappert & John W. Doberstein (ed.), The Journals of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg (3 vols., Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1942-58), passim. The best clue to his 
attitude are his zealous efforts to organize a confessional Lutheran Church in America. 

6. See Wm. W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America (Scribners, 1942) or almost any survey 


of colonial religion and civilization. 
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Pietism and Rationalism. These movements are in their major modes but 
two sides of a single international coin. To shift the figure, they are two 
responses to the new philosophical and scientific landscape encountered by 
Western Christianity after it crossed over the great intellectual divide sym- 
bolized by Isaac Newton and John Locke. To a degree, also, the message 
and temper of the philosophes and the Pietists were both in conscious re- 
action against the post-reformation period of dogmatic contention and re- 
ligious strife. As twin phenomena they followed the great era of the dog- 
maticians and inaugurated a long period of doctrinal simplification. Pietism 
answered to the dilemmas for the human soul created by the Reformed 
tradition (more or less aside from Calvin; to a degree in spite of him). The 
doctrines of unconditional election and irresistible grace led inexorably to 
the question of assurance; and the centrality of concern for assurance is 
inseparable from Pietism." 

So much for general statements; they are intended merely to preface 
the observation that the Enlightenment put an enormous mark on the Ameri- 
can churches. Coupled as these influences were with the disruptions caused 
by the imperial and revolutionary wars, moreover, their effect was devastat- 
ing, not only on church-life but on theology. In actual fact, the churches of 
America, New England included, reached their all-time nadir during the 
years of the Revolution and Confederation; and they were not significantly 
stirred from this desuetude until the great revivals at the end of the century. 
If Jonathan Edwards and the New Divinity be taken as strong evidence to 
the contrary, one should recall the remarkably short life of the Great Awak- 
ening and the closely restricted influence of Edwardsean theology during 
the years before the Second Awakening (1800 ff.). No small factor in 
accentuating the impact of the Enlightenment in America was its marvelous 
operational utility as a bearer of our national ideals—and not only for the 
men of ’76 but for the entire “revolutionary generation.”* As an increas- 
ingly patriotic posterity wove these Enlightened ideals into its thought-ways, 
the American equivalent of Pietism came to the fore. 

The great Cane Ridge revival and Connecticut’s “Second Awakening” 
constitute another vital watershed beyond which lay—purposely to mix my 

7. The experience of Lars Paul Esbjorn, one of the most important ordained Church-of-Sweden 
pastors on the American frontier, illustrates this relationship. His early understanding of 
“conversion” was derived mainly from John Witherspoon’s Practical Treatise on Regeneration 
(1764), which he translated into Swedish. See Sam Ronnegaard, Prairie Shepherd (Rock Island: 
Augustana Press, 1952), p. 19. Witherspoon was a leading Scottish Evangelical called to the 


presidency of Princeton in 1768. Appropriate to a signer of the Declaration of Independence, his 
thought is instinct with 18th-century rationalism. See my “The Scottish Philosophy and American 
Theology,” Church History, XXIV (1955), 257-72. 

8. Alongside this emphasis on the Enlightment and American ideals, however, see Wesley 
F. Craven, The Legend of the Founding Fathers (New York University Press, 1956) and A. 
Mervyn Davies, Foundation of American Freedom (Nashville: Abingdon, 1955), the latter a 


discussion of “Calvinism” and democracy. 
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metaphors—the vast Mississippi valley (from Pittsburgh to Denver; from 
Duluth to New Orleans) and the great plains of nineteenth-century American 
Evangelical Protestantism.° The evangelical plain is interrupted at a few 
points—around Princeton, at Mercersburg, in various parts of New England, 
in New York or wherever else the Tractarians and older High Churchmen 
were heard, and a few other places. But we may safely say that another 
great transformatory influence made its mark on the American Protestant 
tradition during the greater part of the nineteenth century. It was, if the 
term be allowed, “revivalized.” This revivalism, of course, was part of an 
international movement, but it was given a characteristic flavor in the New 
World by the total frontier expansion of a new nation. As it had from the 
beginning, the “wilderness” would do something to the “errand.””® In its 
more pervasive forms American Protestantism became an amalgam of Puri- 
tanism, the Enlightenment, and revivalism. 
Hardly less decisive in its impact was the social and political setting. 
The early nineteenth-century immigrants came to a country that was break- 
ing out of its egg shells. The age of Jackson, when the United States had 
found itself as a nation, was past; the clouds of sectional strife were clearly 
visible on the horizon; but north and south, east and west, it was “‘an age of 
the common man.” American democracy was visible and audible at every 
turn. It was the only place in the world where “Howdy, Stranger” was a 
common word of address. The results of a nation’s being born in the clear 
light of the Aufklarung were manifest. Without a feudal heritage, without 
castles on the Rhine, peopled almost entirely by men and women in flight 
from poverty or oppression, the United States was a nation in flux. Free- 
dom and equality were not only proclaimed but exhibited. The American 
was preaching equality and belittling social rank even as he struggled for 
greater wealth and prestige. The predicament which created these hopes and 
fears became more widespread as a nation of movers occupied the national 
domain, with individuals moving up or down the social scale in the process."* 
All of these attitudes, needless to say, invaded the churches. Most im- 

9. For general accounts with bibliographies, see Wm. G. McLoughlin’s Modern Revivalism 
(Ronald Press, 1959) and Bernard A. Weisberger, They Gathered at the River (Little, Brown, 
1958). Timothy L. Smith’s Revivalism and Social Reform (Nashville: Abington, 1957) is 
indispensable. On the large impact of the “Second Awakening” see Charles R. Keller, The Second 
Great Awakening in Connecticut (Yale University Press, 1942) and George M. Stephenson, The 
Puritan Heritage (Macmillan, 1952). My concept of “American Evangelical Protestantism” owes 
much to Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic (2nd ed., Ronald Press, 1956) 
and Sidney E. Mead, esp. his contribution to H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel D. Williams, eds., 
The Ministry in Historical Perspectives (Harper, 1956) and other essays cited therein. Much the 
same notion is implicit in the writings of W. W. Sweet and in Ronald E. Osborn’s recent The 
Spirit of American Christianity (Harper, 1958). See also Sidney E. Mead, “American Protestant- 
ism during the Revolutionary Epoch,” Church History, XXII (1953), 279-97. 

10. See Perry Miller, Errand into the Wilderness (Harvard University Press, 1956), esp. 
chap. i. 

1l. See Gabriel, op. cit.; Henry S. Commager, The American Mind (Yale University Press, 
1950), esp. chap. i. 
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portant of all, both American ideology and practical circumstances pre- 
cluded the establishment of religion. Politics and piety would become en- 
twined, as would moralism and public affairs; but voluntarism or church- 
state separation became, nevertheless, the “great tradition of the American 
churches.” What some people have seen as radical, “left-wing” bodies 
grew into vast denominations. On both the local and national levels the 
old state-church traditions languished.” 

To translate this unduly extended discussion into the terms of this es- 
say’s problem, the Lutheran confronted in America a tradition of church- 
membership which he and his pastors called “sectarian” long before 
Troeltsch gave sociological overtones to the word. He found an accent on 
“conversion” or even of the “second blessing” that jolted not only his folk- 
church habitudes but his catechetical instruction as well. The anti- 
intellectualism he encountered, the deprecation of doctrinal concern or 
theology, the emphasis on experience and practical matters, the pervasive 
doctrine of “the laity of all believers,” the unconcern about the sacraments, 
the hostility to liturgical worship—all of these factors, and many more, left 
the Lutheran a fairly lonely figure on the American ecclesiastical scene.”* 

Needless to say the arrival of “new” Lutherans in America also created 
tensions in the old Americanized Lutheran Church of colonial vintage. To 
a degree hard to grasp in the twentieth century, this “American Lutheran- 
ism” had put on the three-cornered hat of Reformed theology, the Enlighten- 
ment, and revivalism. The New York Ministerium replaced Luther’s Cate- 
chism with a highly rationalistic volume by President Frederick Henry 
Quitman. Through the pages of the high influential Lutheran Observer 
Benjamin Kurtz broadcast his enthusiasm for the “new measures” of 
Charles G. Finney with such vehemence and effectiveness that he was seen 
as a major menace to German-American Christians by John Williamson 
Nevin and the Mercersburg theologians. Between 1864 and 1867, after three 
decades of growing tension, the General Synod (formed in 1820) was sun- 
dered by the confessional issue and the General Council was formed.“* 


12. See Winthrop S. Hudson, The Great Tradition of the American Churches (Harper, 1953) ; 
Sidney E. Mead, “Denominationalism . . .,” Church History, XXIII (1954), 291-320 and “From 
Coercion to Persuasion . . .,” Church History, XXV (1956), 317-37. “Enlightened” attitudes 
probably did more for the idea of disestablishment than “sectarian” advocacy. The simple fact 
of religious pluralism in a democratic country had greater effect than either. 

13. Almost the entire literature of 19th-century Lutheranism (memoir, biography, history, etc.) 
illuminates the tension of which I speak. The varying ways and degrees that different Lutheran 
groups absorbed or accommodated themselves to American religious modes is a separate topic in 
need of closer study. 

14. On Quitman’s catechism and related trends see Richard Wolf's Ms. Ph. D. dissertation, 
“The Americanization of the German Lutherans, 1683-1829,” (Yale, 1947). For John W. Nevin’s 
strictures see The Anxious Bench (Chambersburg, Pa., 1843) pp. 5, 12, 34, 49. The most detailed 
study of The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology is by Vergilius Ferm (Century, 1927). But 
all of these matters are treated with judicious thoroughness in Abdel R. Wentz, A Basic History 
of Lutheranism in America (Muhlenberg, 1955) as well as in his histories of Gettysburg Seminary 
and the Lutheran Synod of Maryland. 
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Many of the conflicts that underlay these divisive events were limited 
to theologians and church leaders. Many of the issues had to do with what 
we are wont to call externals. But most of them were fundamental, and 
they had internal relations to the Christian convictions of the people. With 
an inter-involvement of laity and ministry which is the only way that “tra- 
dition” is most meaningfully understood, a large percentage of the Luther- 
ans who took part in the nineteenth century’s Great Migration shared a kind 
of half-instinctive possession of several tradition-defining views: a great 
love (in which earthly loves were liberally mixed) for the historical liturgy, 
traditional hymnody, and exegetical preaching, a positive feeling for the 
doctrine of man as at once saint and sinner with a consequent suspicion of 
strictly gathered churches and of perfectionism; a negative feeling toward 
moral legalism and any kind of preaching that dimmed the fact of sola 
gratia, approbation for an emphasis on “the freedom of a Christian man,” 
and a sense of responsibility for not demeaning the sacrament of the altar 
by indiscriminate or casual invitations to holy communion. 

What I have said in the foregoing passages will, of course, be easily 
recognized as the somewhat tautological assertion that Lutherans were 
Lutheran. Since this is the case, further remarks as to the nature of Luther- 
anism may be unnecessary. Equally obvious may be the implication that 
this tradition and the increasingly “homogenized” American Evangelical 
Protestant tradition were at odds on many issues of faith and practice. Even 
on this tension my remarks may have been superfluous. What may not be 
so generally accepted, however, is the proposition that this nineteenth-century 
Lutheranism was not a sterile dogmatism, “repristinating” by intention and 
existentially irrelevant. Clarification of this matter is sufficiently germane 
to merit a further word. 

The initial necessity is to abandon the familiar stereotype of the move- 
ment as simply a reassertion of Old Lutheran Orthodoxy. This was ren- 
dered impossible, if for no other reason, by the continuing vigor of Pietism 
and more particularly by the evangelical revival as it came to prosper in 
both Scandinavia and Germany. (Even Kierkegaard, whatever else he sig- 
nifies, was involved in this phenomenon.) Almost across the whole Lutheran 
spectrum—from the Haugean Norwegians to C. F. W. Walther and the 
Missouri Synod Saxons—this new impulse was felt. It was blended, more- 
over, in a vital way with the inspiriting influences of Friedrich Schleier- 
macher, whose self-admitted debt to the Herrnhutern is both obvious and 
important. Dorner and Tholuck also played a réle in this regard. Religious 
experience and the devotional life, then, stood out prominently in both 


thought and practice.”° 
The confessional revival was a complementary and more widely recog- 
nized facet. To a degree it brought an emphasis upon precisely those ob- 


15. Pietistic influence in 19th-century Lutheranism is too pervasive to need documentation, 
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jective factors which Schleiermacher and the Pietists tended to slight. More 
profoundly it was an intensive historical reassessment, accompanied by a 
major examination of the “travail” which had led to the Formula Concordiae 
of 1580. That entire historical epoch was reevaluated in the context of 
nineteenth-century problems and that age’s burning concern for the histori- 
cal; and through this labor the very idea of “confessionalism” was re- 
vitalized, or in some sense understood for the first time. During this period, 
furthermore, and out of these movements came the beginnings of a Luther 
renaissance (e.g., in the work of Theodosius Harnack) which would gather 
momentum during the entire next century. So understood, “confessional- 
ism” was a new nineteenth century reality and one which takes on great 
existential dimensions.*° 


Still a third factor entering into this new outlook was a powerful liturg- 
ical and ecclesiological renascence. Foremost in his relations with America 
was the saintly Wilhelm Loehe from whose mission center in Neuendettelsau, 
Bavaria, a wide influence radiated. The Lutheran group organized as the 
Iowa Synod was the most direct recipient of his assistance and concern, but 
the impact of Loehe’s thought and example was extended far beyond. The 
group which the Reverend A. A. Grabau led out of the real or supposed 
defilements of the “Prussian Union” and to the Buffalo, New York, area 
injected another aspect of churchly concern into American Lutheran life: 
most specifically a very “high” conception of ministerial authority, which 
was linked, in turn, to a very strong view of apostolic succession. After 
the defalcation of Bishop Stephan in Missouri and the emergence of Walther 
as his successor in leadership, a violent controversy with Grabau ensued; 
and before it was concluded most of the Buffalo Ministerium had become 
a part of the Missouri Synod. Hereafter they participated in one of Ameri- 
can Lutheranism’s major ironies: that Missouri with the most outspokenly 
“low” conception of the ministry of all should, from its origins to the pres- 
ent, possibly best institutionalize the evangelical pastor as charismatic leader 
of his people. The same general tendency here described was also mani- 
fested elsewhere: in the Augustana (Swedish) Church, in the so-called “Old 
Norwegian Synod” with its close Missouri ties, and in the large Ohio Synod 
(German), which moved in sympathy from an early relationship with the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium into close rapport with Missouri, and finally 
into merger with the Buffalo and Iowa Synods.”* 


though it was probably more prominent among the Scandinavians. See the histories cited in 
Wentz, op. cit. 

16. Again the literature is too vast for listing, but see two especially important American 
books: Charles Porterfield Krauth, The Conservative Reformation (Philadelphia, 1871) and 
Theodore E. Schmauk and C. T. Benze, The Confessional Principle (Philadelphia, 1911), both 
with heavy bibliographical notation. 

17. On the theological background see J. L. Neve and O. W. Heick, A History of Christian 
Thought (2 vols., Muhlenberg, 1946), II chap. v. 
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In the light of these and other cognate tendencies, we must abandon the 
common picture of the nineteenth-century Lutheran which has been pre- 
served and reinforced by many American writers, most notably by W. W. 
Sweet but perhaps least subtly of all by Clarence Kilde in a widely publi- 
cized essay."* That Lutherans were “conservative” is about the only aspect 
of the stereotype that bears a relation to fact. This they were and are. It 
seems to me misleading, moreover, to interpret their increased participation 
in the ecumenical movement as evidence of a “liberalizing tendency.” I 
wonder, on the contrary, if we do not go further toward explaining this 
phenomenon by reference to the church-wide and world-wide renewal of 
concern for the “great tradition,” and the parallel increase of interest, in 
certain quarters at least, for the immemorial issues of faith and order.”® 

As for the oft-mentioned “isolation” of the Lutherans it is only a half- 
truth. Language problems and the enormous demands created by the con- 
stant arrival of immigrants did keep Lutherans to themselves; but as 
Regnald W. Deitz has shown in a recent study, this by no means meant in- 
tellectual isolation from issues that perturbed the American churches.” In 
another and more important sense, however, the “isolation” was more ap- 
parent than real—for in actual fact the Lutherans were continually involved 
in issues and discussions of international scope. The leading men of the 
Old Norwegian Synod were closely linked with the theological ferment in 
Royal Frederick University in Christiana, and they were wrestling with the 
paradoxes of Kierkegaard in the 1850’s and 1860s before the Anglo-Saxon 
community was aware of his existence.** At the same time Danish Lutherans 
were literally dividing on the issues provoked by N. F. S. Grundtvig in Den- 
mark. Augustana Seminary showed its involvement in Swedish affairs by 
calling one of the stormiest figures in the Church of Sweden to its faculty.” 
Among both Germans and Scandinavians (though especially among the 
former) the complex forces activating the theological labors of Schleier- 
macher, Dorner, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Loehe and the Erlangen school 
were matters of intense concern. Charles Porterfield Krauth, C. F. W. Wal- 

18. Sweet’s numerous works need no mention here; but see Clarence Kilde, “Heresy in 
Milwaukee: An Interpretation,” Christianity and Crisis, XV (Dec. 12, 1955), 163-67, especially 
his explanation of “the long cold winter of dark dogmatism which has for a century characterized 
the diaspora culture of Midwest Lutheranism” (p. 167). 

19. See John Dillenberger and Claude Welch, Protestant Christianity (Scribner’s, 1955), 
chaps. xii, xiii; Taito A. Kantonen, Resurgence of the Gospel (Muhlenberg, 1948); and also 
the works cited in my own, “Continental Influence on American Christian Thought since World 
War I,” Church History, XXVII (1958), 256-73. 

20. Ms. Ph. D. Dissertation (University of Pennsylvania, 1958), “Eastern Lutheranism in 


American Society and American Christianity: Darwinism, Biblical Criticism, The Social Gospel,” 
University Microfilms, 1958 (Ann Arbor). 
21. See Ms. Ph. D. dissertation: Gerhard Belgum, “The Old Norwegian Synod,” (Yale, 1957). 
22. Peter Paul Waldenstrém, a leader of the “Mission Friend” movement, refused the invita- 
tion. See George M. Stephenson, The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration (Univ. of Minn. 
Press, 1932) ; Conrad Bergendoff, “Augustana’s Idea of the Church,” Augustana Seminary Review, 
VII, No. 2 (1955). 
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ther, and Michael Reu probably had a more complete command of nine- 
teenth-century German theological and church-historical scholarship than 
anyone in America,”* and Reu particularly made substantial contributions of 
his own. Lutherans were probably less isolated, less parochial, than many 
or most of the revivalistic communions of “Anglo-Saxon” background. 


In certain quarters, to be sure, Lutherans did reveal a stark fear of 
science, biblical criticism, and thorough-going historical scholarship; and 
they have shown more than their share of resistance to charitable discussion. 
The basis for this state of mind deserves further investigation, and I have 
no inclination to exonerate it here. My central purpose, however, has been 
to illuminate certain aspects of the tradition which explain why it won such 
fervent and steadfast commitment from so many presumably normal people. 
Students of American church history must often have wondered how men 
could have been dedicated to an outlook so impossible as that of the fa- 
hiliar stereotype. The answer, of course, is that nobody was. The Chris- 
tian faith is always a scandal to the world. But except in this sense, the 
theologia crucis proclaimed from Lutheran pulpits and the sacrament cele- 
brated at its altars was “impossible” only to the degree that this historic 
witness was not conformed to typically American religious appetites and 
social aspirations.” 


So much of my discussion has been “‘academic,” if I may use that much 
misused term to designate immensely relevant but nevertheless intellec- 
tually objective matters. But there is another profoundly subjective factor 
that needs also to be comprehended: the immigration experience itself. This 
may be classified as a “non-theological” concern, but it took on religious 
meanings from the first and introduced a lasting, possibly a permanent 
element in Lutheran thought and church-life in America.” 


The Lutheran Church is what it is in the United States largely because 
of the great migrations of the nineteenth century. This is a simple statisti- 
cal fact; but it is also true in ways far more subtle and profound than statis- 
tics can ever reveal. The beginning of wisdom in these matters may well 
be the realization that the emigration from Northern Europe was, by and 
large, a fairly orderly, fairly rational, highly voluntary emigration from 
countries, surroundings, communities, and parishes that were intensely 
cherished and abandoned only with deepest anguish. It was not a mad flight 

23. I here mention only Lutherans but obviously Philip Schaff belongs at the head of such 
a list, though he was Swiss-born and German-educated. 

24. One naturally asks, on the other hand, if this tradition was conformed to Continental 
appetites and aspirations. Undoubtedly it was. In America, however, the perpetuation of these 
factors prevented too facile an accommodation to the surrounding culture. 

25. My greatest indebtednesses in interpreting the immigrant experience are to the many 
works of Oscar Handlin, George M. Stephenson, Marcus L. Hansen, and Theodore C. Blegen, 


not least Handlin’s The Uprooted (Little Brown, 1951). See bibliography in Handlin et al (ed.), 
The Harvard Guide to American History (Harvard University Press, 1955), pp. 434-35. 
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from disease and famine; nor was it an escape from pogroms and organized 
persecution. It was a response to the lure of American abundance, cheap 
land, democracy, and social freedom. Economic motives were predominant 
and explicit; they were strengthened and increased by thousands upon 
thousands of enthusiastic “America letters,” public and private.” By and 
large, therefore, the movement of peoples was marked not by rancor and 
hate but by sundered loves and farewells of unspeakable sadness. Long 
after his departure, the emigrant would retain and treasure the popular 
songs, the customs, and even the evanescent idioms of the “old country” 
like pressed violets in a memory book. 

A twenty-one-year-old and recently married Norwegian girl, Gro 
Svendsen, gave voice to the grief of thousands, even millions of others in 
like predicament. From the ship which bore her away she wrote a diary- 
letter to her parents in Hallingdal, Norway: 

April 26 [1862] .... And now the last glimpse of Norway. It may 

be somewhere near Arendal, but it’s far in the distance like a blue mist; 

nothing more. I am heavy-hearted. A silent prayer for comfort in my 

deepest sorrow and for strength and courage. 
April 27 (First Sunday after Easter). The captain led the worship. 

My heart was still heavy. My thoughts were with you, my dear ones, 

and of services at home. I could see you all in church. You know I 

was never absent—and now! O merciful God! 

Today my last glimpse of Norway. I shall never see my beloved 
homeland. O God of Mercy, my fatherland! O forgive me for causing 

my dear ones this anguish! O God, do not forsake us! Be our com- 

forter and give us patience and strengthen our faith.?" 


But an emigrant also became an immigrant, and by this hung many an- 
other tale of indignities suffered and arduous travel endured. Over and 
over again the same experiences: the embarrassments of adjustment to 
American ways, the endless work, the years of insecurity, and the difficulty 
of singing the Lord’s song in a strange land. For many groups and peoples, 
intolerance, ridicule and even persecution would bring added woes. Per- 
haps the most painful thing of all was the need to bear the losses brought by 
death while so far from the assuaging context of a native community and 
the larger family. To me at least—and this may say something of the third 
generation—almost nothing has such sad connotations as the immigrant’s 
lonely grave; and no passage in American literature seems more poignant 
than the burial of Mr. Shimerda in Willa Cather’s My Antonia.” Perhaps 
it is enough to pick up the letter of Gro Svendsen’s husband written back to 

26. On “America Letters” see Theodore C. Blegen, Land of Their Choice: The Immigrants 
Write Home (University of Minnesota Press, 1955), esp. pp. 135-152. 

27. Pauline Farseth & Theodore C. Blegen, edd., Frontier Mother: The Letters of Gro Svendsen 
(Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American Hist. Assn., 1950), p. 14. 


28. No less relevant to this immigration epic are the very moving novels of O. E. Rélvaag 
and Vilhelm Moberg. 
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her parents in 1880. She had died on a farm in western Iowa, at the birth 
of her tenth child: 


| I... send you a lock of my dear Gro’s hair. Maybe some of you 
would like to have it in memory of her. How much I miss her cannot be 
Se 

I want to tell you about Gro’s grave. It has a white marble stone, 
on which are engraved the date and place of her birth, the date and place 
of her death, and the names of those she left behind. Last of all, a verse 
from David’s Psalms. “In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; let me never 
be put to confusion.” Her brother, Lille-Ole, bought the stone. . .. I 
myself planted a tree on her grave to keep the weeds away. Her friends 
planted flowers. .. . . 

As you no doubt have heard, I moved from Iowa last summer up . 
here to Dakota.”® | 


Yet in the living, too, there came again and again the lonesomeness, 
the nostalgia, the inexplicable tears—the deep and peculiar hemlangtan, the 
Sehnsucht that only emigrants from an old and settled land to a young and 
raw one could ever feel. Gro Svendsen also expressed those feelings: 

I have often thought that I ought to tell you about life here in the 

New World. Everything is so totally different from what it was in our 

beloved Norway. You never will really know what it’s like, although 

you no doubt try to imagine what it might be. Your pictures would be 

all wrong, just as mine were.*° 


“America is not Norway,” insisted a pastor in frontier Wisconsin. 


Here there is always a sense of strangeness, something unlike home, 
and I don’t suppose we'll ever feel completely at home here. . . . America 
is not Norway; and I think the best cure for discontented Norwegians is 
to move over here. . . . I really do not know how long I can endure living 
under these beautiful republican conditions where the American God 
“Money” holds the scepter of righteousness and where law and order are 
held in lowest esteem.** 


In this context of conflicting loyalties, of alienation and hope, of heart- 
break and aspiration—the church was planted. European hierarchies would 
be indifferent or hostile. A small number of dedicated pastors would per- 
form heroic labors. Laymen would have to play a major réle in the task. 
And all of these laborers were beset by the feeling of insurmountable odds, 
of cultural distance, of intellectual loneliness, and excruciating contrasts. 
, Surveying the first church-building built at Andover, Illinois, the Reverend 
i Eric Norelius would compare the pulpit to “one of those cupboards for pots 
and pans which were commonly found in Swedish homes years ago,” having 
the size and appearance “of a salt barrel with a side portion removed.” No 
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29. Frontier Mother, pp. 145-47 (I quote from two letters). 

30. Ibid., p. 39. 

31. Theodore C. Blegen, ed., Frontier Parsonage: The Letters of Claus Fredrik Duus .. . 
1855-1858 (Norwegian-American Hist. Assn., 1947), pp. 32, 17. 
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wonder that another observer at the church’s dedication would let memory 
carry him back to a similar ceremony in his native Naslanda where he “saw 
the bishop dressed in his festive vestments and the pastors garbed in their 
chasubles and heard fine organ music.” In such light we understand better 
why “the aged peasant women wept” when Pastor Erland Carlsson ascended 
the pulpit. They spoke so loudly to each other that they could be over- 
heard: “Praise God that once again we are permitted to see and hear a pas- 
tor with a ministerial collar.”** Here, they thought, was continuity and 
authority after all! 

As time went by, the epic scale of this undertaking—with and without 
ministerial collars—would become clear. But an objective understanding 
of the immigration experience itself remained as unattainable as before: 
it was too much a living heritage, a thing to contend with and against. Yet 
the product of its joys and sorrows was transmitted. It became part of each 
family’s treasure, a people’s treasure, a church’s treasure. With time it 
would become less sharply defined—a memory, a myth, a legend. 

Marcus L. Hansen, the eminent historian of immigration, pointed out 
at least one important aspect of this matter in his essay on The Problem of 
the Third Generation Immigrant.” And one of the most interesting features 
of Will Herberg’s recent study of contemporary American religion is his 
use of “Hansen’s Law”—that the third generation seeks to remember what 
the second generation tried to forget.“ It may be that Herberg’s application 
of this “law” is too sweeping, but the phenomenon he points to is un- 
doubtedly a factor in his own thinking and a powerful force in American 
Judaism. For Lutheranism, too, it has both figurative and actual signifi- 
cance. Figuratively it suggests the three great phases in American Lutheran 
history.** More literally it denotes a profound fact about present-day 
American Lutheranism. 

Generations, of course, can never be cleanly defined or neatly sepa- 
rated; and the matter at hand is further complicated by the seventy-year- 
long expanse of large-scale Lutheran immigration. Yet a basic fact stands 
clear: whether the larger part of today’s Lutheran membership be in strict 
fact third, fourth, fifth—or tenth—generation, and despite the fact that a 
rapidly increasing percentage is of the first generation by virtue of having 
become Lutheran without the prodding of ancestral ties, in nearly all cases 
these people will be part of parishes which are now matter-of-factly Ameri- 
can. The social ways and language of these parishes will be typical of their 
region; and they will more closely approximate the social-class distribution 

32. Ronnegaard, Prairie Shepherd, pp. 231-32. 
33. Augustana Historical Society Publications (Rock Island, 1938). 
34. Will Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew (Doubleday, 1955), esp. chap. iii. 


35. I discuss these three phases, though with some poetic license, in “The Lutheran Church 
and American Culture: A Tercentenary Retrospect,” Lutheran Quarterly, IX (1957), 321-42. 
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of the American people than do those of any other denomination. Yet in 
each of these parishes there will usually be at least a few older members 
who remember the Sturm und Drang of transition: the second generation’s 
classic division of opinion and sentiment over the “language question” and 
related issues. And in virtually all of those remembered parishes there 
had been in turn those who remembered congregations which in language, 
custom, and spirit had been genuinely “first generation.” 


For each of these “generations” (or phases) there would be character- 
istic attitudes toward tradition. The first (or oldest) would for the most 
part have almost complete confidence in that which they inherited, deep 
suspicions about that which they observed in their new communities, and 
some doubts as to whether Christian truth was transmissible in the English 
language. Munch Raeder, a layman sent by the Norwegian government to 
study the American jury system, voiced the typical view of this group when 
he opposed a pastor’s attempting to preach in English: “He would gain 
prestige both for his church and for himself; nevertheless, for my part I 
hope it will not be done. It would tend to Americanize our countrymen too 
soon. Let us rather keep the church, as well as the language, to ourselves 
at first; through them alone can we hope to preserve our nationality.” 
Some others would differ only in putting the emphasis on preserving “our 
church”; and many of these would insist that Scandinavian or German 
language-courses were a necessary preparation for catechetical instruction. 


The typical representative of the “second generation” tended toward 
the opposite view. Though not always with a clear conscience, he under- 
stood the process of Americanization as a release from “foreign” claims. 
The normal rebellion from parental ways would thus be augmented by em- 
barrassment over the stigmata of alien manners, speech patterns, and church- 
life. There might follow a rather unseemly compulsion to adopt American 
ways and to repress the signs of Continental lineage in both the secular and 
religious spheres.” 


A member of the third generation, on the other hand, faced tradition 
with greater equanimity and freedom. Though experiencing the uprooted- 
ness characteristic of this nation of movers and joiners in the twentieth cen- 
tury, he was in a position to evaluate his heritage more dispassionately and 
with only the normal American impediments and insecurities. In saying 
this I am not interested in “generation statistics” but only in the fact that in 
the present day the great mass of peoples sprung from the last century’s vast 


36. Gunnar J. Malmin (ed.), America in the Forties: The Letters of Ole Munch Raeder 
(University of Minnesota Press, copyright 1929 by the University of Minnesota), p. 55. 

37. Space limitations have not allowed me to treat here of the religious responses of the 
second and third “generations” with sufficient detail or illustration; but I hope to amend this to 
some extent in further studies. 
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immigration face the typical predicament of a “third generation.”* Their 
re-evaluation of tradition is affirmative in character. So far as the church 
is concerned, this generation increasingly manifests what can be called 
“typical” interests. In theology, liturgical practice, hymnody, personal 
reading, family worship, and church architecture it responds more posi- 
tively to the Great Tradition rather than to the “American” tradition. These 
interests are also accompanied by a wide range of non-theological, non- 
religious enthusiasms. The result, however, is a new kind of “American 
Lutheranism.” One notable aspect is its rapport, both clerical and lay, with 
the world-wide Lutheran communion as evidenced, for example, in the pre- 
liminary reports, the discussions, and the overall enthusiasm of the Third 
Lutheran World Assembly convened in Minneapolis in August, 1957.° A 
recognizable and characteristic “American” component does remain in this 
outlook, but it is no longer (as in the 1840-70 era) marked by dissenting 
views on the sacraments, doctrine, and liturgical worship but by deep con- 
victions on lay stewardship, voluntary churchmanship, and the problems 
of pastoral theology, each of which concerns, incidentally, is more traceable 
to American political democracy, social ideals, and denominational diver- 
sity than to an American religious tradition as such.” 

“Amerika, du hast es besser,” Goethe declared, with his thoughts 
chiefly upon the North American opportunity to begin anew without being 
hindered by custom or misled by tradition. But it is still too early to test 
his assertion. In a larger sense, indeed, his statement can never be tested. 
Tradition is not so easily abrogated. Among those who came to this coun- 
try, nearly all would in the end have agreed with Goethe. America was bet- 
ter. They dwelt on this theme continually in their letters home. Yet it was 
to their homes that they wrote; they loved and preserved the very traditions 
they left. Moreover, the act of leaving left its deposit. The work of those 
who were the uprooted and who began again is itself a tradition. In the 
long run, therefore, the importance of the traditional was augmented. With 
the sloughing off of second-generation hesitancies and insecurities not only 
would the continental tradition in all of its evangelical and catholic ramifi- 
cations be more deeply cherished but also the sense of tradition.* 


38. This generalization would apply less directly among people whose immigration came 
later (e.g. those from Finland). 

39. Messages of the Third Assembly . . . of the Lutheran World Federation (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publ. House, 1957) ; L. W. F. Study Document, Christ Frees and Unites (Geneva, 1957). 
These factors qualify the commonly made assertion that “all Protestant Churches in America 
exhibited a certain spirit and embodied certain practices which made them closer to each other 
than to their European counter-parts.” Jerald C. Brauer, Protestantism in America (Westminster, 
1953), p. 8; quoted approvingly by Ronald E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 54. 

40. This is an indirect way of saying that many aspects of the American religious tradition 
have important secular foundations—as do those of all other countries. 

41. Certainly very few generalizations applicable to Lutherans would apply without qualifica- 
tions to other groups; but numerous problems and stresses would be shared. Further comparative 
study and self-examination would serve a useful purpose. 
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A Critique of the Restoration Principle’ 


Its Place in Contemporary Life and Thought 
By Ralph G. Wilburn 


THE PURPOSE of this treatise is to offer a critical analysis and evalu- 
ation of the restoration principle, in reference to the question: what place, 
if any, does, or should, this principle hold in contemporary Christian 
thought? The particular historical and practical references are to the 
author’s own communion, the Disciples of Christ, but the fundamental con- 
cern is a critique of the principle. 


The Principle as Construed by the Founding Fathers 


The historic source of the restoration idea held by the Disciple fathers 
lies in the movement for Independency which arose within the Church of 
England in the latter sixteenth century and the seventeenth century, a move- 
ment which was generated by the infiltration of Calvinistic ideas into the 
Church of England. More radical than the Puritans, who demanded re- 
form but who resolutely remained within the established church, the Inde- 
pendents called for radical action, “without tarrying for any,” and pro- 
ceeded to establish independent churches, in order to restore the church of 
the New Testament. 

Alexander Campbell received a theological orientation during the year 
spent at the University of Glasgow (1808-1809), prior to his journey to 
America. There, at Glasgow, he came under the influence of Greville Ewing 
and his associates, who were in charge of the Haldanes’ training school for 
lay preachers. Campbell was evidently deeply impressed by the theological 
outlook of this movement. Robert and James Alexander Haldane stressed 
the promotion of pure and simple evangelical Christianity. “At this time 
their minds were turning more definitely toward the restoration of the exact 
practices of the primitive church.”” Campbell also fell under the influence 
of the writings of Glas and Sandeman, who emphasized the need of restor- 
ing primitive Christianity, in all details. Many of the basic aspects of 
Alexander Campbell’s restorationism are traceable to the impressions made 
on him during this year at the University of Glasgow. His biographer, 
Robert Richardson, says that Campbell’s “first impulse as a reformer” was 
derived from the Haldane movement. 


1. This essay was read at the meeting of the Panel of Scholars, of the Disciples of Christ, in 


St. Louis, Missouri, February 1, 1959. 
2. Winfred Ernest Garrison and Alfred T. DeGroot, The Disciples of Christ, A History (St. 


Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1948), p. 142. 
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Walter Scott, who was reared in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
drank from the same theological well as did Alexander Campbell. Scott 
came under the influence of George Forrester, the pastor of one of many 
scattered “primitive Christianity” congregations, “which had sprung up 
under the stimulus of the ideas of Sandeman and the Haldanes.”* When 
Forrester died, Scott inherited the leadership of his congregation in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, together with Forrester’s library, which included the 
writings of Sandeman, Glas, the Haldanes, and John Locke. 


Because of the dominant influence on the Disciple fathers of Independ- 
ent restorationism in Great Britain, it was not long after Thomas Campbell 
launched his unity movement in America, until the plea for unity was 
coupled with the method of restoration. The movement received a further 
thrust in this direction as a result of the difficulty which its leaders en- 
countered in promoting unity within the fixity of the denominational situa- 
tion then prevailing on the American scene. Hence Thomas Campbell’s re- 
form movement for unity within the existing denominational structures 
underwent a transition. It became less and less distinguished as a “refor- 
mation,” and more and more understood as a “restoration” movement, 
developing the separatist, sectarian qualities and attitudes so characteristic 
of the spirit of Independency. “The idea of Reformation was now entirely 
abandoned and Restoration became the battle cry of the Disciple host.’* 

There was a variety of emphases among the original Disciple leaders, 
who proceeded to shape the structure of their movement by the restoration 
idea. Thomas Campbell stressed the sola scriptura principle of Protestant- 
ism, and organized the “Christian Association of Washington” for the sole 
purpose “of promoting simple, evangelical Christianity." To him, this 
meant “the whole form of doctrine, worship, discipline and government, 
expressely revealed and enjoined in the word of God.” Campbell wanted 
Christians to work together “for the restoration of pure, primitive apostolic 
Christianity, in letter and the spirit, in principle and practice.” 

Alexander Campbell amplified and expanded the details of the biblical 
order to be restored, under the popular slogan “restoring the ancient order 
of things.” He wanted to restore “Original Christianity,”’ or “primitive 
faith and measures.”* His aim was “to reduce to practice the simple 
original form of Christianity, expressly exhibited upon the sacred page.” 


3. Ibid., p. 180. 
4. William Thomas Moore, A Comprehensive History of the Disciples of Christ (New York: 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 1909), p. 334. 
5. Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address (Indianapolis: International Convention of 


Disciples of Christ, 1949), p. 4. 
6. John Allen Hudson (ed.), Great Pioneer Papers, n. d., p. 55. 
7. Ibid., p. 39. 8. Ibid., p. 40. 
9. Alexander Campbell, The Christian System (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Company, 


n. d.), p. xii. 
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He spelled out this order (as he saw it) in considerable detail: local auton- 
omy, rejection of clerical status, the right of the laity to participate in all 
the functions of the church, a plurality of elders and deacons, weekly cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper, immersion baptism, the use of biblical names, 
weekly fellowship in the offering, etc. In 1843, he wrote, “The current 
reformation, if conspicuous now or hereafter for anything, must be so be- 
cause of the conspicuity it gives the Bible and its ordinances as the indis- 
pensable moral means of spiritual life and health. . . . The distinguishing 
characteristic is a restoration of the ordinances of the new institution to their 
place and power.”° What are these ordinances? Campbell replied: 
“preaching the Gospel—immersion in the name of Jesus into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit—the reading and teach- 
ing of the Living Oracles—the Lord’s day—the Lord’s Supper—fasting— 
prayer—confession of sins and praise.” 

According to Walter Scott, the transition from reformation to restora- 
tion was effected by three major steps. “First the Bible was adopted as 
sole authority . . . to the exclusion of all other books. Next the apostolic 
order was proposed. Finally the True Gospel was restored.”* Scott felt 
that by his theology of evangelism, he supplied what was not yet specifically 
articulated by the Campbells. The ancient gospel, as well as the ancient 
order, must be restored. The former is necessary to make disciples, the lat- 
ter to keep them. In the fall of 1827 Scott spelled out, in detail, the pattern 
of this ancient gospel: faith, repentance, baptism, remission of sins, the 
Holy Spirit, and eternal life.** More specifically, Scott argued that “faith 
is to destroy the love of sin, repentance to destroy the practice of it, bap- 
tism the state of it, remission the guilt of it, the Spirit the power of it, and 
the resurrection to destroy the punishment of it; so that the last enemy, 
death, will be destroyed.”** 

Barton W. Stone received his theological orientation in American 
Presbyterianism. He escaped from a frustrated attempt at conversion, 
along the old lines of Calvinism, through the influence of the New Light 
Presbyterianism of William Hodge, who contended that anyone could forth- 
rightly accept the gospel without waiting painfully for any miraculous work- 
ing of the Spirit. Stone and his followers (the “Christians”) were also 
concerned to re-establish the sole authority of the Bible, yet they were “less 
vigorous in their demands for a close observance of the New Testament 
pattern.””* This is evident in Stone’s warning against adopting a rigid 
view toward the immersionistic form of baptism. He wrote, “none of us 
are disposed to make our notions of baptism, however well founded, a Bar 

10. William Robinson, What Churches of Christ Stand For (Birmingham: The Berean Press, 


1926), pp. 84-5. 11. Ibid. 
12. Hudson, op. cit. p. 15. 13. Ibid. 14. Ibid., p. 16. 


15. Moore, op. cit., pp. 273-4. 
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of Christian fellowship.”** He warned all “reforming Baptists” that should 
they make their own peculiar views of immersion a test of fellowship, “it 
will be impossible for them to repel, successfully, the imputation of being 
sectarians, and of having an authoritative creed.”*’ Stone’s major emphasis 
was to restore the spirit of New Testament Christianity. He felt that the use 
of the New Testament alone, as a creed, would “bind together all who live 
in the spirit of it.”** 

The two main foci, it seems, of the restoration idea are: (1) loyalty 
to Jesus as Lord and Christ, and (2) loyalty to the interpretation of this 
Christ-reality, as written on the pages of the New Testament. The problem 
encountered by the movement, however, was how to retain and maintain 
this theological ellipse. The Stoneites tended to de-emphasize the latter of 
the two foci and stress the former; while in large areas of the Campbellian 
tradition, the New Testament principle became a legalistic norm, which 
threatened to supplant the authority of Christ himself and to mitigate the 
personal element in faith. The question is: were not the fathers actually 
operating with the two ultimates, the objective authority of the Bible, and 
the trans-historical authority of Christ’s own lordship? This duality in the 
idea of religious authority generated a basic theological problem for the 
entire history of the movement. 


Intellectual Developments Bearing on the Restoration Plea 


Valuable and valid as some elements of the restoration ideal are (as we 
shall later indicate), the growth of insight during the past one hundred years 
has generated new perspectives on Christian truth, which expose funda- 
mental errors in the restoration plea. As a basis for indicating these errors, 
let me first describe briefly three of these intellectual developments: 
(1) the scientific development of biblical criticism; (2) a new understand- 
ing of the historical character of human existence; and (3) the theological 
growth of ecumenicity. 


Developments in Biblical Criticism 


Space permits only the briefest indication of the character of this 
modern science. In the eighteenth century Lessing, Semler, and Herder 
developed a feeling for history, and accordingly abandoned the traditional 
view which made the Bible a canon. Studying the biblical literature his- 
torically, they were led to abandon the idea of the unity of the Bible. They 
also abandoned the notion that to understand the Bible one needs some 
special exegetical method unnecessary to the understanding of other histori- 
cal documents. These achievements in the modern scientific approach to 
biblical studies firmly established the conviction that the biblical writings 


16. The Christian Messenger, V, 109. 17. Ibid. 
18. The Christian Messenger, VI, 6-8. 
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were human products of particular historical situations and must be so 
understood.” The “historical approach” was worked out in considerable de- 
tail during the nineteenth century, giving to the church an understanding of 
the Bible of which she had been grossly ignorant, due to her almost exclu- 
sively canonical interest in it. The aspects of this historico-critical approach 
to the Bible which have a bearing on the restoration plea are as follows. 


1. The historical character of the Bible. By a comparison of the 
mythological thought-forms of the biblical writings with those of Judaism 
and Hellenism, the conviction was now established, beyond further question, 
that the biblical writings are historical, human products, the form of which 
was shaped and determined by the relative forces of the age and culture out 
of which they came. This conclusion shatters the orthodox notion of an 
infallible book. Neither the text, nor the process of selection of books to 
be included in the canon, nor the theological concepts of Scripture can any 
longer be viewed as orthodoxy viewed them, namely as a compendium of 
absolute truth insulated from the relative currents of history. Whatever 
part the apostles play in a theology of biblical authority, their life and 
thought must now be seen as an integral part of the flow of history. 


2. Variety of church organization in the New Testament period. His- 
torical research has brought to light the fact that when restorationist groups 
operated on the basis of the belief that there was a uniform local pattern of 
organization in the early church, their ecclesiology rested on an illusion. 
It is now fairly well agreed by all, except our Catholic brethren, that this 
belief in ecclesiastical uniformity is false. Dean Stephen J. England writes, 
“The evidence from the New Testament does not indicate that there was a 
uniform local pattern of organization in the earliest days. The conclusion 
that there was such a uniform pattern can be reached only by an un- 
warranted generalizing of the examples given us in the New Testament 


19. Determined by the historical approach, E. C. Colwell stresses this point. See E. C. Colwell, 
The Study of the Bible (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 122-3. One 
should not fail to note that Alexander Campbell’s orthodox view of the Bible was somewhat 
loosened by this historical method. Speaking of the inspiration of the biblical writers, Campbell 
wrote, “In all matters purely supernatural, the communication [from the Holy Spirit] was made 
in words. . . . So that, as Paul says, ‘we speak spiritual things in spiritual words,’ or in words 
suggested by the Holy Spirit. But a very small portion of both Testaments are of this character. 
Communications purely supernatural occupy by far the least portion of the sacred books. In 
the historical books of both Testaments, and in the epistolary part of the New, there are many 
things presented to our minds which did not originate in heaven. . . . In all such communications 
the writers were so guided, or had things so recalled to their memory, as to be able to give a 
faithful narrative. . . . The history of the Deluge, for instance, as written by Moses, is not 
of the same character as the institutions of the Jews’ religion. The latter was purely supernatural— 
the former, an authentic account from tradition. . . . The sense or sentiment of all the sacred 
books is of divine authority. The words and phrases were in all instances, except the com- 
munications purely supernatural, of the selection of the writer” (The Christian Baptist. St. 
Louis: Christian Publishing Co., 1828, p. 499); see also Alexander Campbell, The Christian 
System, p. 3. 
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records.” 


3. The illusion of a golden age in the past. Historical study has also 
exploded another basic aspect of restorationist theology, namely the notion 
of a golden age of the church in the past, to which many have looked back 
with restorationist longings. It is now quite clear that the idea that the 
actual church of the primitive period was a perfect model for all subse- 
quent periods of the church’s historical career, is a grand illusion. Even 
if we regard the church during the apostolic age as a unity, its life 
and thought can hardly be regarded as a normative model for all subse- 
quent ages. The imperfection of the thought of the primitive church, was, 
in part, due to many foreign elements which yet characterized the mind of 
the church, since only gradually did Christianity emerge out of Judaism, 
and only gradually, in the midst of its Hellenistic environment, did Chris- 
tianity assume its definite character.” 

4. The historical Jesus now a problem. Biblical criticism has brought 
to light the fact that both the Fourth Gospel and the synoptics give us a pic- 
ture of Jesus which was wrought out in the Christian community in its de- 
velopment from the fourth to the seventh decades after the death of Jesus. 
It has also shown that this Jesus-picture was determined and shaped by the 
church’s belief that Jesus was Messiah and Son of God; and the portrait 
was drawn to present this fact and to prove it to be true.” Thus in many 
respects, this testimony of faith is not the record to which the actual history 
would lead; but in various ways, one must say that faith actually en- 
gendered, or created, and embellished this history, which was used, of 
course, to substantiate it. For example, biblical critics are fairly well 
agreed now that this faith of the Christian community placed some words 
in Jesus’ mouth which it is hardly reasonable to believe that Jesus actually 
said; it told of deeds performed by him which he probably did not perform. 
It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the tradition of the Christian 
community constituted a dominant determining factor in the creation of the 


history of Jesus in the gospels. 


20. Stephen J. England, The Apostolic Church (Eugene: Northwest Christian College, 1946), 
p. 81. See also B. H. Streeter, The Primitive Church (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), 
pp. 49, 52, 56. 

21. For these reasons Friedrich Schleiermacher argued that the thought and life of the entire 
church of a given period is purer and more perfect in subsequent periods of the church’s life 
(Friedrich Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith, trans. H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. Stewart, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1928, p. 595). 

22. This theological character of our four gospels is also true of the early Christian tradition, 
which was the vital nerve of the life of the church even before our gospels were written. As 
Martin Dibelius says, “one begins to recognize why the narrative was not presented in the 
pattern to which we are accustomed, was not ‘historical’ in our sense, but rather laid the 
emphasis upon what faith longed to hear and upon what was likely to impress and convert unfaith, 
viz., that here it was God who spoke and who was at work. For it was the purpose of the early 
Christian preaching both to witness to the faith and to awaken it in others; and it was their 
double purpose which the old tradition was moved to serve” (Martin Dibelius, The Message of 
Jesus Christ, trans. Frederick C. Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939, p. 128). 
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The quest for the real historical Jesus was an effort to get behind these 
limitations and distinguish clearly between the real “historical Jesus” and 
the “Messias picture” of the believing community, so as to supply Chris- 
tianity today with a basic historical residuum of words and deeds of Jesus 
about which faith could orient itself anew. But as Erich Dinkler says,” 
these efforts have been in vain, for Mark and Q are also missionary books, 
which have faith in Jesus Christ as a basic presupposition. Says Dinkler,” 
there never has been an objective biography of Jesus, or collections of his 
words not determined by the writer’s presuppositions. Historical informa- 
tion and confession are inseparably bound up with each other in the gospel 
portrait. Every word and every history of Jesus must therefore be critically 
questioned for its historicity. Critics press forward with the help of critical 
methods of refinement, which, above all, the Formgeschichteschule has given 
us, and penetrate more and more into the history of the Jesus tradition, be- 
fore our oldest sources. But we find ourselves here in an area about which 
many things must remain hypothetical and uncertain.” 

In short, the entire question as to whether the Bible, or the teachings of 
Jesus (so central an element in the Lockean-Campbellian plea for a “simple 
gospel”) can, in any sense, be regarded as an authority has become prob- 
lematical. This belief, in the old orthodox sense, is no longer possible. 


The Historical Character of Human Existence 


The first novel thing here, in regard to its relevance to the restoration 
idea, is the modern doctrine of historical relativism. The absolutist ra- 
tionalism of the Enlightenment has given way to a new existential aware- 
ness of how profoundly all human thinking is enmeshed in, and determined 
by, the processes of history. All thinking is colored by one’s point of view, 
which point of view is shaped by the time and space and condition of the 
individual, enmeshed in a particular historical context.” 

The growth of science itself, and more particularly the philosophy of 
science, has also been a major force in bringing to light an awareness of the 
relativity of man’s knowledge of his world. This is especially evident in the 
science of physics and Einstein’s theory of relativity, by which he demon- 
strated that the truth of a scientific judgment is not absolutely but only 
relatively, true, depending on the perspective in the time-space nexus from 
which the judgment is made. 

Furthermore in the discipline of epistemology it has been demonstrated 
that the perceptual act itself is beset with subjective limitations; and this 


23. Erich Dinkler, Bibelautoritat und Bibelkritik (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 


1950), pp. 19, 20. 24. Ibid., p. 20. 

25. See Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1956), pp. 398-399. 

26. Ernst Troeltsch forcefully described this universal law of historical relativism in his 
Christian Thought, Its History and Application (New York: Meridian Books, 1957), p. 44. 
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significantly modifies Locke’s theory of perception as a totally organized 
body of sensa ready made for the perceiver.*’ John Dewey called for such 
modification when he demonstrated that an organism, by the direction of its 
attention, is determining its response, or its failure to respond, to external 
stimuli. That is, whether one responds, and the measure of the response, 
are determined, in part, by the inner state of the organism itself. Dewey 
felt that Locke unjustly minimized the significance of “native activities”” in 
human nature. All conduct, Dewey argued, “is interaction between elements 
of human nature and the environment, natural and social.”** And indi- 
viduality “always colors responsive activity and hence modifies the form 


which custom assumes in its personal reproductions.” 


If now, we concede the findings of biblical criticism, to the effect that 
the biblical writings are a genuine product of history, and if all history is, 
by definition, this interminable and forever changing flow of finite forces, 
and if we concede the validity of the modern epistemological thesis that sub- 
jective factors play a determinative role in the cognitive act, must we not 
now significantly modify the view that the gospel message written on the 
pages of the New Testament constitutes a cozy deposit of absolute truth? 
In the light of these intellectual developments, can we any longer regard the 
New Testament as a compendium of objective religious truth regarding be- 
lief, polity and ethics, a datum insulated against, and unaffected by, the 
forces of history? Does not the truth of historical relativism render un- 
tenable Alexander Campbell’s notion of “purely super-natural communica- 
tions in the Bible?”* Even if, with C. H. Dodd” we boil the kerygma down 
to a six-point compendium of apostolic belief, can even the kerygma, so con- 
strued, check the floodtide of historical relativism? 

To be sure, Christians cannot cast aside their belief that God’s word of 
salvation comes to us, somehow, through the biblical writings. These writ- 
ings must still be regarded as authoritative, in some basic sense. The Bible 
is certainly indispensable. Yet intellectual integrity demands that we no 
longer cling to a theory about the Bible which identifies it absolutely with 
the infallible Word of God, and that we arrive at a truer understanding of 
the relation between God’s living Word of revelation and the biblical writ- 
ings, an understanding which no longer obscures from our vision the fact of 
their genuinely historical, human character. The Bible is both a divine and 
human book. To cling to the restoration ideal is, in fact, to deny the genu- 


27. J. A. St. John (ed.), The Philosophical Works of John Locke (Lendon: G. Bell & Sons Ltd, 
1916), p. 205. 

28. John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922), 
p. 106. 29. Ibid., p. 10. 30. Ibid., p. 84. 

31. The Christian Baptist, 1828, p. 499. 

32. Dodd sums up the New Testament kerygma by saying that “it recounted in brief the life 
and work of Jesus Christ, His conflicts, sufferings, and death, and His resurrection from the 
dead.” (C. H. Dodd, Gospel and Law. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), p. 9. 
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inely historical character of the simple gospel we are seeking to restore. 


The Ecumenical Movement 


A third movement which has a direct bearing on the restoration plea of 
the Disciples is the ecumenical movement. 

The Disciples’ ardent plea for unity undoubtedly constitutes one of 
many forces in Christendom which, during the past 150 years, have gen- 
erated the ecumenical reformation of the church. As William Adams Brown 
suggests, in the unwillingness of Thomas Campbell and others of similar 
mind “to be satisfied with any half-way stage to unity, we have the direct 
antecedent of the faith and order movement.”* Yet growth in ecumenicity 
can hardly be said to be the product of Discipledom. Many streams 
of influence have converged to make it possible. 

Although the growth of the ecumenical movement may be said to repre- 
sent a measure of fulfillment of the major aim of the Disciples, namely, to 
realize the church’s unity on earth, it is not precisely the kind of fulfill- 
ment which Disciples were led by their forefathers to expect. Unity has 
not been achieved through the method of restoring the ancient order of 
things. It turns out, thus far at any rate, that it is a unity of faith in Jesus 
as Christ and Lord, including a vast variety of orders of things. It is a unity 
which comprehends a much greater diversity of theological beliefs and ec- 
clesiastical orders than the Campbells would have thought was possible. 

Must we not say, then, that their restoration method failed to achieve 
their noble purpose? They did not succeed in their plea for all Christians 
to unite on “the ancient order of things.” What they did achieve by means 
of this restoration plea was the establishment of another denomination, 
which of course was the last thing on earth they wanted to do. This evi- 
dently means that God himself was unable to make much use of the Disciple 
restoration plea, and that he was obliged to look elsewhere for insights 
which could implement a greater growth in unity. Subsequent history seems 
to show that the Holy Spirit frowned upon the Disciple restoration method, 
yet he surely must have smiled, benignly, upon the deep longing in the Dis- 
cipel heart for the oneness of God’s people. Disciples can perhaps find 
comfort in the Pauline truth of justification by faith. 

We do not forget, of course, that the restoration idea became deeply 
entrenched in Disciple thought, over a number of decades, at a time when 
the other denominations still seemed unconcerned about unity. Hence the 
situation was such that it did not offer any serious challenge to the validity 
of the restoration ideal. “If only these divided groups were interested in 
unity, they would quickly recognize the soundness of the restoration plan” — 
so the early Disciple leaders thought. Today the situation has greatly al- 


33. William Adams Brown, Toward a United Church—Three Decades of Ecumenical Christ- 
ianity (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946), p. 20. 
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tered. The majority of groups are very much interested in unity, and they 
are making real strides toward its realization, but along routes other than 
that of restoring the ancient order of things. Indeed, to the consternation of 
the Disciples, the confessional pathway to unity is enjoying far more success 
than the restoration plea. 


Fundamental Errors in the Disciple Restoration Plea 


In the light of these recent intellectual developments we are now able 
to perceive several basic fallacies in the restoration theology of the Disciples. 


A False Presupposition of the Orthodox View of the Bible 


In the main, the Campbellian restoration plea presupposed the validity 
of the orthodox view of the Bible, at least the New Testament, as a body of 
infallible objective truths, anchored to the “facts” of the gospel. The docu- 
ments make this quite clear. Alexander Campbell expressed his belief in 
the competence of the inspiration in the testimony of the apostles “to make 
them infallible teachers of the Christian institution.”** He argued that the 
New Testament “needs no reformation, being, like its author, infallible.”* 
John Rogers, enthusiastic popularizer of the union between the “Christians” 
and the “reformers,” declared, “We . . . are determined to test every sen- 
timent we hold, by the infallible word.”** J. W. McGarvey contended that 
“all Protestants agree that the Bible is the only infallible rule,” and that “if 
a man denies any part of the Bible . . . he is to that extent unsound in the 
faith.”*’ In view of the conclusions reached by recent biblical criticism, 
theological integrity calls upon Discipledom for a more forthright aban- 
donment of this false belief in an infallible book, a belief which, to a great 
degree, obscured from the view of the fathers the fallible, historical charac- 
ter of the documents of the New Testament. 


The Failure to Deal Critically with the Problem of Biblical Inter pretation 


The theoretical attempt to make the apostolic testimony the sole basis 
for union was coupled with a failure adequately to perceive what this norm 
meant when practically applied. Distinguishing sharply between faith and 


34. Alexander Campbell, The Christian System, p. 88. 

35. The Christian Baptist, 1824, p. 128. 36. Moore, op. cit., p. 266. 

37. J. H. Garrison (ed.), The Old Faith Restated (St. Louis: Christian Publishing Co., 1891), 
p. 45. E. Scribner Ames, it seems, indulged in a bit of wishful thinking when he argued that this 
plea for a restoration of primitive Christianity involved merely “the exaltation of the spirit of 
Christ, rather than a set of rules and forms;” and when he added that “all external authority 
was rejected,” he was far from the mark (Edward Scribner Ames, The Disciples of Christ. 
Chicago, 1943, p. 10). W. E. Garrison renders a sounder judgment when he says that the Disciple 
emphasis on the New Testament enabled them to assimilate Old Testament criticism with a fair 
degree of tranquility. But “a frank facing of the problems raised by critical New Testament 
scholarship would compel a re-examination of some of the assumptions embodied in the phrase 
‘loyalty to the New Testament’” (Winfred E. Garrison, Whence and Whither the Disciples of Christ. 
St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1950, pp. 39-40). 
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opinion, and erroneously thinking that none of their opinions was involved 
in their discernment of the meaning of biblical testimony as to terms of 
church membership and church polity, they were somewhat blinded to the 
fact that what they actually did was to interpret the meaning of these writ- 
ings and their significance for them,” the process of interpretation itself 
being determined by their historical and cultural situation on the American 
frontier.” 

The theological ambiguity which resulted from this failure to realize 
that they were interpreting Scripture is evidently one of the major sources 
of the numerous divisions which the movement has spawned. From 1823 
to 1830 Alexander Campbell was himself opposed to Sunday schools, for 
he could not find them in the Scripture. At that time Campbell still believed 
that Christians should “discard from their faith and their practice every- 
thing that is not found written in the New Testament.”*° The Churches of 
Christ cannot find organs in the New Testament; they are, therefore, per- 
suaded that the Disciple wing represents a “digressive’” movement. Mis- 
sionary societies, located pastors, individual communion cups, Sunday 
school literature, a paid ministry, open or closed communion, open or closed 
membership—dissension and division which developed over such issues 
indicate that the pattern idea of restorationism opened Pandora’s box, and 
out came a host of mischievous theological spirits which have wrought havoc 
in the unity of the unity movement itself.*’ In the light of this fact, must it 
not be conceded that there is some truth in Philip Schaff’s statement when 
he wrote that “those sects which reject all creeds are as much . . . exposed 
to controversy, division, and change, as churches with formal creeds.” 

It may be asked how it was possible for such great minds as the Dis- 
ciple fathers to adopt this uncritical biblicism? Could it be because they 
were laboring under the spell of Lockean epistemology, with its tabula rasa 
idea of the mind, and proceeded to carry this erroneous belief, that the 
mind is a passive recipient in the cognitive act, into their theory of religious 
knowledge? Alexander Campbell reacted strongly against the subjectivistic 
views of faith which were rampant in his day. He contended that “the effi- 
cacy of faith is always in the fact believed, or the object received, and not 
in the nature or manner of believing”;** and he explicitly correlated this 
idea with the Lockean tabula rasa concept. He argued that “all the pleas- 

38. Garrison and DeGroot, op. cit., p. 553. 

39. Cf. W. B. Blakemore, The Cornerstone and the Builders, 1955, p. 6. 

40. The Christian Baptist, 1824, p. 133. 

41. According to West’s count, the movement has divided and subdivided into more than 
twenty groups. Most of these divisions, West contends, “have occurred over conceptions of the 
form of church organization,” that is, over the ecclesiastical nerve of the restoration idea (Robert 
Frederick West, Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948, pp. 219-220). 


42. Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (New York: Harper, 1919), I, 9. 
43. Millennial Harbinger, 1833, p. 344. 44. Ibid., pp| 344-5. 
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ures and pains of sense; all the effects of sensation are the results, not of 
the manner in which our five senses are exercised, but of the objects on 
which they are exercised.” Then he added, “passing from the outward to 
the inward man, we shall find no exception to [this] law. It is neither the 
faculty of perception nor the manner of perception, but the thing perceived, 
that excites us to action.”“* Operating with Lockean epistemological prin- 
ciples, the fathers believed that if we sit down before the “facts” of Scrip- 
ture, like little children, we will all see it alike. It appears to us that it would 
hardly take a philosopher to perceive that this just is not so. 


It should be remembered also that the rationalism of the Enlightenment 
made its contribution to the illusion of objectivistic biblicism, for this ra- 
tionalism was still unhistorical in its bearings. It failed to recognize the 
existential involvement of human reason. Enlightenment rationalism left 
out one important factor: the individual. As Paul Tillich says, “Enlighten- 
ment and rationalism confuse the essential nature of reason with the predica- 
ment of reason in existence.”** Hence, to borrow Langdon Gilkey’s apt 
statement, rationalism said that the mind of man “can easily, accurately, 
and with no historical influencing, grasp and believe what is clearly True 
if the evidence warrants it. Thus in the human reception of this Truth, 
there is no need of interpretation.””*° 


Such rationalistic biblicism is no longer possible for us today. Im- 
manuel Kant has demonstrated that the mind itself, with its a priori, epis- 
temic forms, is a determinative factor in the cognitive act, along with the 
casual influence of sense data. Sigmund Freud has shown that subrational 
forces are at work determining the content of reason. Existentialists like 
Heidegger and Sartre have shattered metaphysical rationalism, and de- 
veloped the belief that the existing individual is the sole source of the con- 
tent of reason. And the destructive use of reason in modern totalitarianism 
shows clearly that man often sees what he wants to see. To be sure, theology 
cannot yield to the radical subjectivism of the atheistic existentialists; that 
way leads to theological suicide. Yet modern theology cannot ignore the 
insights of modern epistemology which show undeniably that subjective as 
well as objective factors are of determinative significance in all man’s know- 
ing. To be sure, we must maintain vigilance against a theological method 
which seeks to overcome the weaknesses of restorationism by an irrational 
fideism. The dangers of rationalism are not to be overcome by resorting to 
anti-rationalism, but by a more sober use of reason, and by a critical aware- 
ness of its historical and existential limitations. 


45. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), I, 80. 


Copyright (1951) by the University of Chicago. 
46. Ecumenical Study Series, Vol. IV, No. 1 (Indianapolis: Council on Christian Unity, 1958), 


p. 23. 
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Inadequate Awareness of the Historical Character of the Church 


The fallacious assumption here was threefold, the belief (1) that there 
is a fixed pattern essential to the well being of the church, (2) that this 
original pattern is laid down in the New Testament, and (3) that this pat- 
tern was perfectly exemplified by the apostolic church. 


“Were we then,” Thomas Campbell wrote, “in our Church constitution 
and managements, to exhibit a complete conformity to the Apostolic Church, 
would we not be in that respect as perfect as Christ intended we should be?’ 
George Plattenberg repeated this same illusion of a golden age in the past 
when he argued that faith in Jesus as Messiah gathered and fused hetero- 
geneous materials and widely discordant elements of the ancient world into 
“one perfectly articulated and compacted body.’”** The New Testament 
records do not substantiate this high claim. The negative orientation of the 
fathers toward theological concern caused them to neglect the task of think- 
ing through the problem of the nature of the church, critically.“ Conse- 
quently, as usually happens when critical thought is lacking, traditional 
patterns of thought took over and structured Disciple ecclesiology. The 
Calvinist tradition, with its pattern idea of the church was perpetuated by the 
Disciples in a form modified by conditions and needs on the American 
frontier. 


We have already seen how modern scholarship has disclosed that this 
pattern idea of the New Testament church is an illusion.*“” We must now 
face up to the historical character of the church. The perfect church has 
never existed, and likely never will exist, in history; for the life of the 
church is constantly being fashioned out of the life of the world, and her 
life is therefore constantly qualified, in numerous ways, by the life of the 
world. The restoration view of the church rests upon a misunderstanding 
of the relation of church and world. In terms of content, the church cannot 
be defined apart from the world. The organic relation of church and world 
is basic, though of course not exhaustive. 


This means that early Disciple ecclesiology was not yet sufficiently 
historical in its view of the church. It failed to see with sufficient clarity 
that at no time in history has the inner, permanent element of the church’s 
being existed apart from transient, structural elements; it therefore failed 
to see that the mere fact that something was or was not done in the apostolic 
age of the church’s life is no sufficient, theological reason for doing it or 
not doing it at the present time. 

47. Thomas Campbell, op. cit., p. 10. 48. J. H. Garrison, op. cit., p. 340. 
49. Cf. Garrison and DeGroot, op. cit., pp. 538-9. 


50. Cf. Howard E. Short, Doctrine and Thought of the Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication, 1952), p. 24. 
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The Separatist Attitudes of Sectarianism 


Time has demonstrated that the restoration method not only did not ef- 
fect the goal of unity but has actually served, in several ways, to perpetuate 
and even to further the disunity of God’s people. We must, of course, be 
sympathetic in making this negative judgment, for it has been subsequent in- 
tellectual developments in biblical understanding, philosophy of history, 
and epistemology which enable us today to perceive the basic weaknesses in 
the restoration method. Yet the divisive effect of the plea for the restora- 
tion of the ancient order of things is evident in a threefold attitude of the 
group-mind which it produced. 

1. Theological self-centeredness. In a fairly short time, the restora- 
tion plea changed the character of the movement from a uniting union move- 
ment to that of a sect, a grouping with definite separatist qualities and at- 
titudes. Once this transformation was accomplished, this sect proceeded 
to behave like all sectarian, “come-outer” groups: it issued a call to mem- 
bers of other groups to “come out from among them and join us,” since we 
have a corner on the truth.” The restoration program had scarcely been 
launched when some of its more perceptive leaders became sadly aware that 
it was producing this insidious evil. Walter Scott, for example, perceived 
that the restoration method was proving to be divisive rather than unitive 
in its effect. He was loathe to say so publicly, but in a letter to P. S. Fall 
he wrote, “When you express your doubts of the matters connected with the 
recent Reformation I sympathize with you, for the thing has not been what 
I hoped it would be by a thousand miles. We are indeed ‘a sect,’ differing 
but little, of anything that is good, from the parties around us. Alas! My 
soul is grieved everyday.”” 

Many other leaders who followed were not blessed with equal theo- 
logical discernment. Isaac Errett, for example, for all his gracious spirit, 
boldly called on all Christians of other groups “to come out from all party 
organizations, to renounce all party names and party tests, and seek only 
for Christian union and fellowship according to Apostolic teaching,” by 
which he really meant, “according to Apostolic teaching as interpreted by 
us.” Moses E. Lard seems to have been disastrously dimsighted in his 
failure to realize the extent to which he himself was caught in the grip of 
this uncharitable spirit. In 1865 he wrote: 

Let us agree to commune with the sprinkled sects around us, and 
soon we shall come to recognize them as Christians, and immersion, with 
its deep significance, is buried in the grave of our folly. Then in not one 


whit will we be better than others [as if Christians could legitimately 
desire to be such]. Let us countenance political charlatans as preachers, 


51. Cf. Garrison and DeGroot, op. cit., p. 553. 
52. Quoted by A. W. Fortune, The Disciples in Kentucky (Lexington, 1932), p. 170. 
53. Isaac Errett, Our Position (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co., n. d.), p. 9. 
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and we at once become corrupt as the loathesome nest on which Beecher 
sets to hatch the things he calls Christians. . . . Let us agree to admit 
organs, and soon the pious, the meek, the peace-loving, will abandon us, 
and our churches will become gay worldly things, literal Noah’s Arks, 
full of clean and unclean beasts.** 


2. The loss of feeling for catholicity. The success of the restoration 
program resulted in the loss of a feeling for the catholicity of the church, 
the loss of a sense of oneness with the total, historic continuum of the church 
throughout twenty centuries. Thereby also the ideal made for disunity, 
rather than unity. 


At this point the restoration movement even represents a break away 
from the protestant Reformation itself. The great sixteenth century re- 
formers regarded Protestantism as essentially one with the historically con- 
tinuous church. But the restorers developed a more negative attitude to- 
ward the total Christian tradition. They thought of their restoration move- 
ment as “a break with the historical church and a junction with the true 
church of the New Testament, which was lost in the medieval darkness of 
Romanist domination.”*’ C.C. Morrison correctly argues that “in one [the 
Reformation] the church felt as given in history and is perennially reform- 
able; in the other [the Restoration] it is felt as given in the New Testament 
and is recreated according to a fixed norm or pattern by evangelism, in- 
cluding proslytism, and often by re-baptism.”” The loss of feeling for 
catholicity among the restorationists resulted not only in an inability to 
appropriate their total Christian heritage, but it also created a blind spot, a 
tragic ignorance of the numerous ways in which the theology and ecclesi- 
ology of the restorers themselves were actually shaped by forces operating 
in the process of the church in history. Their theology proved itself to be 
much too unhistorical to be true to fact. Disciple restorationism therefore 
had within it the seeds of fragmented individualism. It generated the grand 
illusion of all restorationism, namely, that we can ignore the bulk of tradi- 
tion entirely, and derive our life exclusively from Scripture. 

3. A deposit of ecclesiastical lethargy. The restoration ideal gener- 
ated a spirit of self-complacency and lethargy, which at the present time 
constitutes a somewhat difficult problem for Disciples of Christ, as their 
leaders attempt to guide the communion into larger ecumenical relations. 
Despite their talk about having “no creed but Christ,” their biblicism 
was such that they fell prey to creedalistic fixations, which formed the ba- 
sis for the institutional morale of the denomination, and inspired its mem- 
bers to take pride in its denominational uniqueness. The resulting deposit 
of denominational lethargy shows that two conflicting impulses were oper- 


54. As quoted by Garrison and DeGroot, op. cit., pp. 338-9. 
55. Charles Clayton Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953), p. 136. 56. Ibid. 
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ating in Discipledom: (1) the original, wholesome impulse to unity, and 
(2) the restorationist orientation, which, to the extent that it was promoted, 
has made for sectarian separatism and disunity. Hence by uniting the plea 
for unity to the mistaken belief that they had found the basis for it in 
the ancient order, they paradoxically promoted disunity by intensifying 
their own sectarian religious consciousness, thereby blunting and distorting 
the ecumenical impulse at the outset of the movement. 


The Neglect of Theology 


The emphasis on non-creedalism, and the demand for liberty in the 
realm of opinion have, paradoxically, produced both good and evil results. 
These elements yielded a good result, in so far as they restored liberty to 
the individual conscience. This provided room for growth, for which free- 
dom of inquiry is always the essential prerequisite. At the same time, how- 
ever, one is made to wonder whether the movement has adequately fulfilled 
the theological responsibility which is the counterpart of such intellectual 
liberty. For the result of the slogan “in faith unity, in opinions liberty” 
was that the emphasis fell on the realm of faith, the unitive principle, the 
given in the New Testament, while the other realm of opinion, the realm 
where creative theological effort might be exercised, tended to be neglected. 


Here, evidently, lies one of the reasons why the Disciples have not 
infrequently been theologically weak, and why the movement has not in- 
frequently fallen prey either to the vagaries of naive biblicism or to the 
theological anemia of pietism. Hence the charge of some historians that 
Disciples of Christ should be categorized as pietists has in it a measure of 
truth. Even William Robinson feels obliged to confess that “with regard 
to the great doctrines of Christianity—the doctrines of God, the Person of 
Christ, and the Atonement—there is need to say little; for it is not here that 
Churches of Christ made their greatest contribution to religious thought.” 
This aspect of the movement evidently accounts for the fact that Disciples 
are today in a quandary, theologically, not knowing precisely what they do 
believe about God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Bible, eschatology, etc. The 
confusion is embarrassing as they seek to respond to the call for confes- 
sional interchange with other Christian groups in ecumenical conversation. 


Elements of Truth in the Disciple Restoration Plea 


As Disciples today move toward theological re-construction, seeking to 
extricate themselves from the errors of restorationism and to build on more 
secure foundations, they should not fail to appreciate the elements of truth 
in the plea, distorted though they were by the restoration idea. 


57. Robinson, op. cit., p. 91; cf. Garrison and DeGroot, op. cit., pp. 537-8. 
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A Critique of the Restoration Principle 349 
The Christocentric Ground of Unity 


The movement emerged out of an impulse to look beyond the church 
divisions which were generated and sustained by the authoritarian use of 
confessions, and to bring to the light of day the fountainhead of the Chris- 
tian religion. By so doing, it was believed that it would be possible to find 
the true and effective basis of unity. This restoration impulse contained a 
theologically sound directive. The insight into the significance of this direc- 
tive was perhaps more adequately perceived, and more clearly expressed, 
by Thomas Campbell and Barton W. Stone than by the other leaders of the 
original grouping.” The insight which they endeavored to articulate 
stemmed from a deeply religious impulse to destroy the grip of external 
human authorities, so as to make possible an effective realization of the 
lordship of Christ. That this was the direction in which the initial impulse 
pointed seems clear from the early slogan of the movement, “no creed but 
Christ.” Thomas Campbell expressed this insight eloquently when he 
wrote, “Resume that precious, that dear bought liberty, wherewith Christ 
has made his people free; a liberty from subjection to any authority but 
his own in matters of religion.”” 

Viewed in historic perspective, this means that these men were seeking 
to recover for Protestantism the spirit of the sixteenth century Reformation, 
which was distorted and corrupted even before Luther completed his life’s 
work. Even as Luther dedicated his life to liberate the church of his day 
from the authority of pope and church councils by directing the conscience 
to the living Word of God, so the Disciple fathers sought to remain true to 
this reformation principle and free the Christian conscience also from the 
authority of the protestant creeds. As the Disciple movement developed, 
this Christocentric impulse became weakened and distorted by the influence 
of protestant orthodoxy itself, with its norm of literalistic biblicism. Yet 
with a degree of fairness, the initial Disciple impulse may be said to repre- 
sent a recovery of the sola scriptura principle, as construed in the classic 
period of the Reformation. 

Luther meant to use the principle of sola scriptura to liberate the Chris- 
tian conscience from external church authority. Furthermore, Luther did 
not intend that Scripture should be distorted into a similar external author- 
ity, for he insisted that sola scriptura is to be correlated with sola fide. 
Luther’s central norm of “justification by faith” (Christ experienced) made 
possible a free and creative use of Scripture, as a human instrument, used 
by God in his self-communicating activity, in his mode of being as the 


58. Though the Christocentric focus was a dominant aspect of the perspective of the entire 
movement. Alexander Campbell, for example, wrote that “the church of Christ is an assembly of 
believers, or of saints called out of the world and constituted by his authority” (The Christian 
Baptist, 1824), p. 163. 

59. Thomas Campbell, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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Word. For Luther, Scripture was an authority of a sort (though no ulti- 
mate, infallible authority), but only in so far as it “drives Christ into the 
heart”;®° that is, Scripture is an authority only in correlation with faith. 
Protestant orthodoxy, however, distorted this principle of sola scriptura by 
twisting it into an infallible authority, independent of the realm of faith. 
And it proceeded to support this authority of Scripture, so construed, by de- 
veloping a rigid theory of mechanical inspiration. But since it is absurd to 
hold that every Chritsian must actually know all the multitude of infallible 
truths in Scripture, orthodoxy proceeded to draw a distinction between those 
truths, a knowledge of which is essential to salvation, and those which are 
unessential. At this point, the authority of the creed came into being, as a 
necessity to define explicitly what the essentials are. Creed and Scripture 
are logically inseparable and mutually dependent in orthodoxy. 

It was at this point that the Disciple fathers became dissatisfied. Their 
dissatisfaction initiated the impulse to break the back of this authority of 
orthodoxy and make possible, once again, a correlation of sola scriptura and 
sola fide. Whatever the eventual outcome, the Disciple founders once 
again attempted to make use of the apostolic principle of reform, in its 
original Protestant sense. 

This correlation of scripture with faith was clearly expressed by 
Thomas Campbell when he wrote, “although inferences and deductions from 
Scripture premises, when fairly inferred may be truly called the doctrine 
of God’s holy Word; yet are they not formally binding upon the consciences 
of Christians further than they perceive the connection, and evidently see 
that they are so; for their faith must not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power and veracity of God.”** Thomas Campbell was correct; true 
Christianity is grounded ultimately, not in any human doctrine, but in the 
lordship of God in Jesus Christ. What he and his colleagues did not yet 
adequately see is that the biblical writings also must be subsumed under 
the category of fallible, human documents, however necessary they are, as a 
medium of revelation, and that Christ alone is Christianity’s only ultimate 
authority. As a result of this theological deficiency, the new Christocentric 
impulse was blunted at the outset, by a perspective which permitted the 
spirit of orthodoxy to reassert itself and claim the Disciple mind also. 


Historical Character of Revelation 


Fallacious in many ways as the restoration plea was, it contained a 
valuable insight in regard to the historical character of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian revelation. If the Christian faith in Jesus, at its very heart, is 
true, the redemptive working of God is anchored to a particular focus in 
historic process, namely the mighty act of God in Jesus as Christ. As 


60. As Luther expressed it in his preface to the book of James. 
61. Thomas Campbell, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Peter Ainslie reminds us, the Disciple leaders “proposed for the union of 
Christendom neither a system of dogmatic theology, nor a religion of pure 
feeling, nor a philosophy based on universal reason; but to unite upon the 
fact of Christ—His authority over against all other authorities and obedi- 
ence to His terms as laid down in the New Testament.”” 


There is a sound insight here. Genuinely Christian unity is something 
more than mere unity in human, moral values, valuable as the unity of 
humanism is. It is too indefinite merely to say: “Let us all be one, re- 
gardless of what we believe.” Such a basis is too broad and loose to serve 
to develop genuinely Christian unity, which must be structured by 
its Christological impulse and motif. Sharing in the Holy Spirit is grounded 
in the historic community, whose origin and character is determined by the 
influence of Jesus. It was this insight which correctly led the Disciples to 
adopt a strongly negative attitude toward the subjectivism of enthusiastic 
spiritualists and individualists in religion. 


The historical character of the event of revelation was stressed by 
Alexander Campbell in terms of the togetherness of Word and Spirit. As 
Campbell put it, “the ‘word alone’ system is as far from the truth as ‘the 
Spirit alone’ theory.”** Again, Campbell wrote, “The Word of God is but 
a special embodiment of the Holy Spirit. It is veiled Spirit, or . . . grace; 
and hence the Spirit works only through the Word upon the understanding, 
the conscience, the heart. . . . We speak to God in words, and he speaks 
to us by His Word.”** One feels certain that Campbell would heartily 
agree when Luther contended that such a subjectivist in religion is really an 
enemy of the divine order of the church, 


when he gaps and cries “Spirit, Spirit, Spirit,” and at the same time tears 
down the bridges, ladders, paths, and roads by which the Spirit comes to 
us, in the objective divine order of things, in the institution of baptism, 
in the signs and the written word of God; and when he teaches not how 
the Spirit comes to us, but how we are to find the Spirit; when he teaches 
that one should travel in the clouds and ride on the wind, and says noth- 
ing about how or why, where or what, but only that one should ex- 
perience it, as he has.°° 


The Motivation of Love 


A third abiding value which lies at the heart of the restoration plea of 
the Disciples is found in the heart-throb of Christian love. Many things 
were wrong with the method of procedure in the restoration plea; but who 
can fail to see beneath this problematical method the thrilling motive of 


62. Peter Ainslie, The Message of the Disciples of Christ for the Union of the Church 
(Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1913), pp. 71-72. 

63. Millennial Harbinger, 1836, p. 232. 64. Ibid., 1851, pp. 483-4, 

65. Martin Luther, D. Martin Luthers Werke, bearbeitet von G. Buchwald und G. Kawerau 
(Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus, 1886), IV, 169. 
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Christian love? The goal sought was “that they may all be one.” Perhaps 
the truest and noblest thing about the life and thought of Discipledom is the 
upsurge of Christlike love which it represents. Peter Ainslie sensed this 
and called for a de-emphasis on “formal Christianity” and a re-emphasis on 
“Jove among Christians, which has to do with vital Christianity.” 

The healing, unitive power of the kind of human togetherness, where 
love and liberty have their way, can be seen at work throughout the history 
of Discipledom, blocked and weakened though it has often been by forces 
of a divisive nature. Indeed, the original union of the “Christians” and the 
“reformers” was a product of this kind of community. As W. T. Moore 
says, “it is impossible not to recognize the fact that it was a union where 
love was the predominant factor rather than theological definition. . . . 
There were substantial doctrinal differences and some practical differ- 
ences, but all these gave way before the all-conquering power of love.” 
This original union, as John Smith reminds us, was not a unity by absorp- 
tion. The Campbellites did not join the Stoneites, nor vice versa. The two 
groups yielded their autonomies to let God re-make them. “In love and 
liberty they became one body; not Stoneites, or Campbellites . . . but Chris- 
tians . . . children of the same Father who is God over all and in all.” 

It was this same power of the agape quality of Christian community, 
combined with liberty, which constrained Alexander Campbell to qualify the 
absolutist view of the immersionist mode of baptism, even though his own 
studies had led him to a very strong conviction that this was the New Testa- 
ment teaching on baptism. The famous Lunenberg letter reflects this free- 
dom of Campbell from theological narrowness, even when the matter dealt 
with a belief about which he held deep convictions. He wrote that “there is 
no occasion . . . for making immersion . . . absolutely essential to a Chris- 
tian—though it may be greatly essential to his sanctification and comfort.” 

In my opinion, W. T. Moore was using the word “theological” in an 
unjustifiably narrow sense, but he was really stating a valuable theological 
position when he wrote, “The way to Christian union is by putting all our 
theological differences into the hot crucible of love, and if they are allowed 
to remain there long enough they will be melted and easily made to conform 
to a united Church.” It may be doubted just how “easily” they will be 
restructured, in line with the idea of unity; but Moore was correct: if Christ- 
like love is at work, this re-alignment of doctrinal beliefs will take place. 

A Re-birth of Individual Liberty 
The latitudinarian spirit was at work, generating the distinction be- 
66. Ainslie, op. cit., pp. 33-4. 
67. Moore, op. cit., pp. 274-75. 68. Ibid., p. 259. 


69. Millennial Harbinger, 1837, p. 411. 
70. Moore, op. cit., p. 275. 
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tween the realms of faith and opinion, and coining the slogan “in faith 
unity, in opinions liberty, in all things charity,” evidently a re-wording of 
the old phrase of Rupertus Meldenius, “in essentials unity, in non-essentials 
liberty, in all things charity.” Time has proved this distinction to be not 
nearly so clear-cut and unambiguous as it seemed to the Disciple fathers. 
Doubtless much which they came to regard as faith was really their opinion, 
or interpretation of Scripture. But problematical though the slogan was, 
it did, theoretically, throw open the field of theological inquiry for freedom 
of thought, and it did contribute to the Disciple mind the spirit of progres- 
sive and free thought, which, in large measure, accounts for the fact that, 
on the whole, the Disciples have been able to assimilate new insights, and 
adjust themselves to new perspectives brought into view by continual change 
in the cultural situation. 

As we have seen, there were two major forces which have handicapped 
Disciples and prevented them from exercising this new-born liberty as they 
might have done. (1) Their failure to come through with an adequate theo- 
logical undertsanding of the nature of biblical authority. This failure re- 
sulted in the fact that large numbers among them lapsed into the old ortho- 
dox way of thinking of the authority of the Bible. But since the only prac- 
tical way of making use of an absolute Bible is to implement its usage with 
a creed (as orthodoxy discovered), and since it was impossible in Disciple- 
dom to write a creed, the result was that numerous unwritten creeds were 
forthcoming—a phenomenon which has been the source of much dissension 
and division. And (2) since unity was the predominant ideal, and this was 
to be achieved only on grounds of faith, the realm of opinion (presumably 
the realm of creative thought) was permitted to slide into the background. 
This tended to generate, once again, the spirit of seventeenth century pietism, 
a spirit which neglects, or deliberately shoves aside, the responsibility of 
constructive theological thinking. Hence, the progressive spirit of liberty 
in Discipledom has been somewhat impeded, theologically, by biblicistic 
absolutism on the one hand, and by the obscurantism of pietism, on the other. 

Nevertheless, the thrust of liberty was a significant one in the impulse 
which generated the movement. To a degree, “the right of private judg- 
ment” was restored. 


The Principle of Comprehension 

A fifth positive value in the Disciple plea has to do with the fact that 
they adopted the principle of comprehension as a basic aspect of the unity 
they were out to achieve. Unity was coupled with the diversity of liberty. 

To be sure, there was ambiguity here, due to the ambivalent nature of 
Thomas Campbell’s idea of authority. He was operating with two concepts 
of authority, the lordship of Christ and the objective biblicism which he in- 
herited, and from which he never entirely extricated himself. Nevertheless, 
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the new idea of a unity which comprehends differences was set to work. As 
a result, there have never been lacking Disciple voices which have opposed 
the unity of dead uniformity, in favor of the idea of an organic kind of to- 
getherness, which makes room for diversity. They have sought to avoid 
unity at the expense of diversity, for they have seen that this has led ortho- 
doxy to a dogmatism which destroyed the spirit of charity. Yet they also 
see that diversity without unity cuts the vital bond of the church’s life with 
her Lord, the Christ. 

Had it not been for this early vision, which brought the principle of 
comprehension into play, it is doubtful that so many Disciples today would 
be able to press forward in ecumenical endeavor, insisting that their diver- 
sity of witness must be made within the larger fellowship of the church uni- 
versal, so that fragmentary perspectives on the truth of the gospel can be 
complemented and corrected by cross-fertilization with the perspectives of 
other individuals and groups. 


Suggestions Toward Theological Reconstruction 


In the above analysis and evaluation of the restoration principle, we 
have already made numerous suggestions toward theological correction. It 
is perhaps appropriate, however, to conclude this essay with a more explicit 
summary of these suggestions. 


Eliminate “Restoration” for “Transformation” 


The restoration idea is basically a false concept. Because of the 
numerous errors which have become part of the meaning of the word and 
because recent intellectual developments knock the props from under the 
plea as originally formulated by the Disciple fathers, it would seem wise 
to abandon the use of the term altogether. In view of the growing tendency 
today to speak of the “ecumenical reformation,” it might be advisable to 
re-orient the positive values associated with the restoration idea about the 
concept of “reformation.” In so doing, one could recover the sound im- 
pulse of the movement at the beginning, when the fathers were still speak- 
ing of it as a “current reformation” and thus reaffirm Alexander Camp- 
bell’s prophetic insight that the spirit of reformation should never be lost.” 

The modern understanding of history has led us to see that the church 
is never restorable, for every event in historic process is unique; it is un- 
repeatable and irreversible. We should rather think of the church as peren- 
nially reformable, or perhaps better still, perenially transformable. To be 
sure, there must be a clear grasp of the principle of transformation, or the 
abiding source of the church’s continuing transformation. This source is 

71. This was one of Campbell’s basic criticisms of Protestant orthodoxy: “creeds and manuals, 


synods and councils, soon shackled the minds of men, and the spirit of reformation gradually 
forsook the Protestant Church” (The Christian System, p. 3). 
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found in the motif of the gospel. This is the trans-historical, trans-relative 
norm, by which a continuous process of transfiguration of the historical be- 
ing of the church is to be realized. It is clear thus that a more adequate 
understanding of the nature of the kerygma is called for. 


Re-orient the Unity Impulse about the Christological Motif 


To give to the movement a fresh and more adequate Christological 
re-orientation, forthrightly freed from restorationism, will put it at the cen- 
ter of the whole drift of the “ecumenical reformation.” It can make pos- 
sible a creative forward thrust, and help to free the movement from the 
separatist attitudes and tendencies generated by the restoration complex. 

There can be little doubt that the shift from standards of orthodoxy to 
the authority of Christ is the major development which has made possible 
the recovery of the feeling of catholicity in Protestantism. Freeing the Dis- 
ciple movement from the illusion of restorationism will help make it pos- 
sible for Disciples to take their proper place in the ecumenical movement 
with more consciousness of their at-homeness in it, and with stronger resolve 
to bear their ecumenical responsibilities. Nor would a decisive move in this 
direction be an entirely new step. Ever since Barton W. Stone there has 
been a strand of feeling which is not expressed in the pattern concept of 
the church. Edward Scribner Ames describes it as “the exaltation of the spirit 
of Christ, rather than a set of rules and forms.” Many another has agreed 
that the pattern idea is too mechanical and legalistic in its bearings to ex- 
press the true genius of the Disciple movement. The time is past due for this 
strand of feeling to assert itself with theological rigor and to reshape the en- 
tire theological outlook of Discipledom. To do so calls for critical recon- 
struction in Disciple Christology, which is the vital nerve of this strand. 
Christology must be rescued from the varies of sentimental pietism, and 
developed with such clarity and force as to re-shape basic religious and 
ecclesiastical attitudes and relations. 


Develop an Adequate Understanding of the Bible 


In the light of biblical criticism, serious and highly significant revi- 
sions are called for in traditional Disciple theology about the Bible. 

First, it must be frankly admitted that the fathers were building on a 
fallacy, when they construed the apostolic testimony as an absolute truth- 
datum. There is no such datum in historical thought-forms. Disciples must 
banish the illusion of an unhistorical Scripture and face up to the relativity 
which characterizes the historical aspect of the givenness of the biblical writ- 
ings in general, and of the kerygma in particular. 

Secondly, Disciples must face up to the similar historical conditioning 
in our own act of faith, which appropriates the meaning of Scripture. Both 


72. Ames, op. cit., p. 10. 
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the apostolic givenness and our faith-reception of Scripture are historically 
conditioned. This relativity and variability in our response to the call of 
God in Christ is quite proper when it is due the finite, historical character 
of the human mind, and not to willful caprice. There is no presupposition- 
less study of the Bible. Yet a sincere study of the Bible, in faith, will modify 


one’s presuppositions. 


The church has persisted in history because her members believe that 
they have a gospel which represents not merely the best thinking of her 
members, but that it is a gospel which comes through the revelation of the 
Eternal One, who transcends the relativities of historical time. With the 
recent movement of biblical theology, we must now inquire anew: what is 
this gospel which the church feels it to be her mission to proclaim? If we 
can no longer identify this eternal gospel with any of the relativities of his- 
tory, with the creeds, with the Bible, with the teachings of Jesus, what is it? 
And how can this gospel, which the church believes to be perennially rele- 
vant to human existence, be communicated from one historical context to 
another? The problem of religious authority, of revelation, and the means 
of revelation, has become a pressing concern in contemporary theology. As 
Paul Tillich would put it, these insights into the character of history have 
inaugurated “the quest for revelation.” 


All this means that Disciples must work out a more valid understanding 
of the nature of religious truth. We suggest that religious truth has to do, 
primarily, with man’s living personal relation to God, rather than an objec- 
tive body of propositions to be believed. The biblical writings will then be 
seen as the historical witness of the living faith of thos who saw the initial 
shining of the Light; but a historical witness which, like the entire proclama- 
tion of the on-going church, serves as a means for the continuing fulfillment 
of God’s act of self-revelation in Jesus Christ. Jn its essence, however, re- 
ligious truth will be seen neither as subjective feelings, as in Schleiermacher 
and mysticism, nor as an objective quantum, as in orthodoxy, but as a vital, 
primal relation with the Living God. The new center of gravity will thus be, 
not the Bible per se, but the divine activity in history, the creative and re- 
demptive working of God, as it becomes existentially real through faith. 


C. C. Morrison offers an intriguing re-interpretation of the slogan “in 
faith unity, in opinion liberty.” He suggests the categories of the church’s 
“constitution” and its “fellowship.” The constitution is the sphere of 
authority; the fellowship the realm of liberty. Morrison contends that 
standardized bodies of belief, special interpretations of the Bible, and the 
Bible itself, all belong, not to the constitution, but to the fellowship of the 
church. “The constitution of the church is forever determined by Christ 
himself. In Him alone and in his lordship the church has its sole constitu- 
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tional authority.”" In the main, Morrison is suggesting a correct perspec- 
tive, though the regulative function of the apostolic witness, in the continu- 
ing act of God’s self-revelation, is not adequately dealt with in Morrison’s 
argument. To discover and state this regulative function of the apostolic 
witness calls for a more critical treatment of Christ’s actual exercise of his 
authority, in and through his body, the church.” It is certainly true, how- 
ever, that we must maintain a clear distinction between Christ, the logos tou 
theou, God himself in his self-revealing mode of being, and the relative 
forms through which this “Word” comes to us, and is interpreted by us, in 
history. The final authority in Christianity is to be distinguished from all 
external authorities; it is eschatological in nature. Christianity is anchored 
to an authority which is more than any of the historical forms through which 
it is expressed and realized. At this point Disciples need to dig in on the 
problem of Christ and history, and the function of the biblical witness in the 
experience of the Living Lord. 


Appropriate the Fullness of the Historic Heritage 


Disciples are called upon to shake themselves loose from decades of 
accretion of separatist feelings, and claim their rightful place, as an organic 
part of the universal church. The original impulse (1804) of the Spring- 
field Presbytery to “sink into union with the Body of Christ at large” was 
soundly catholic in its spirit, though the rigidity of the denominational situa- 
tion which then obtained prevented the fulfillment of the impulse at that 
time; to achieve this ecumenical sinking, in any sense, at that time, imposed 
the un-Christian demand to forfeit one’s liberty. 


Behind the will of the Springfield Presbytery, however, lies a prob- 
lematical assumption regarding the nature of Christian unity. If the idea 
of the fathers was that we should all give up our distinct groupings, founded 
on confessional individualities, determined by diversified cultural situa- 
tions, and become one universal, monomorphic church, we should have to 
register dissent, for that would be an unrealistic concept of unity. But if by 
such “sinking” they meant to banish the illusion that a denomination is the 
church (to borrow Morrison’s argument), or if they meant to overcome the 
separatist attitudes of the denominations so that, in a truly catholic spirit, 
we could achieve unqualified mutual recognition, we would contend that this 
was a theologically sound will. 

It is an occasion for deep gratitude that Disciples are now executing 
the will of the Springfield presbytery, in so far as they are vigorously pro- 
moting a vast variety of inter-denominational, cooperative endeavors, fre- 

73. Morrison, op. cit., p. 192. 
74. For a fuller statement of the significance of Scripture as a medium of the continuous 


aspect of God’s self-revelation through Jesus as Christ, see Ralph G. Wilburn, The Prophetic 
Voice in Protestant Christianity (St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1956), pp. 178ff. 
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quently called “ecumenical.” Such cooperation becomes truly “ecumeni- 
cal” when those cooperating no longer think of their task as mere denomi- 
national cooperation, but as a task of the one church, which they are seeking 
to fulfill together, as brethren, in a full and unqualified sense. 


It is doubtful that Disciples will encounter a great deal of further op- 
position to their objection to the use of creeds as instruments of exclusion. 
This warning should, of course, be kept alive, in the name of freedom. Dis- 
ciples, however, must correct their excessively negative attitude toward his- 
toric confessions. The creeds have also exercised a wholesome influence 
which is fourfold. (1) They have a liturgical significance; they were made 
to be sung or chanted in the sanctuary; there is a hymnic quality about them. 
As great hymns of the church, their significance has been positive and bene- 
ficial. Although not clearly conscious of the fact, Disciples of Christ have 
themselves tacitly admitted this positive value of the creeds, in principle, in 
their own liturgy, by using such confessional forms as the Gloria Patri, the 
Doxology, and the Lord’s Prayer. (2) As Walter Harrelson reminds us, 
the creeds served as “banners of the faith” ;° they proclaimed to the world 
the faith of the Christian community. Such proclamation must, of course, 
always be made in some la»guage other than a bare recitation of Scripture. 
(3) The creeds have had a positive value in the church’s teaching and 
preaching task; they served as summary statements of the faith, in the in- 
struction of new members—a wholesome theological function, surely. 
(4) The creeds helped to preserve the theological integrity of the church. 
They were useful in view of the ever-present danger of misrepresentation 
by the whims and fancies of cantankerous individuals. 


The historic significance of the Apostles Creed, in particular, is very 
great. It kept before the mind of the church the fact that man’s redemption 
is wrought through the mighty act of God in Jesus as Christ; it taught the 
church to make its theology dependent on the redemptive deeds of God, and 
it reminded the church that it could understand what God had done only by 
making distinctions between Father, Son and Holy Spirit. In view of the 
tremendous flux of religious and philosophical currents in the second cen- 
tury of Christianity’s life, how very different indeed the development of the 
mind of the church might have been, without the background of this guiding 
formula! 


In short, Disciples must develop more truly catholic attitudes, in their 
thinking and feeling about the church. They must grow in ecumenical 
stature and appropriate the fullness of their historic heritage, even as they 
have appropriated the heritage of the Campbellian tradition. 


75. Lynn Leavenworth (ed.), Great Themes in Theology (Chicago: The Judson Press, 1958), 
p. 48. 
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Develop an Adequate Functional Theology 


Abandoning the orthodox belief in the Bible as a legal authority, Dis- 
ciples can scarcely any longer defend their practices of baptism, the Lord’s 
supper, and liturgical order simply by quoting Acts 2:38, 42. 


It is not within the province of this paper to develop an adequate the- 
ology regarding all the issues relevant to church union. But we feel obliged 
to point out that if the main arguments of the paper are sound, Disciples are 
called upon to abandon the restorationist biblical basis upon which they 
established and perpetuated their peculiar practices. They are now called 
upon to rework their doctrine on these points of issue, in the light of a more 
adequate understanding of the church, as a continuing community amidst 
the relativities of history, generated and continually renewed by the living 
word of God. The symbols of this continuing community should therefore 
reflect, and proclaim, the central redemptive facts of the gospel, particu- 
larly the life, death and resurrection of Christ, his exaltation as Lord, his 
abiding presence as the corporate Spirit of the community, and the promise 
of the fulfillment and consummation of his reign. And Disciples must re- 
work their doctrine on these practical issues on a more defensible use of the 
biblical witness to the gospel. If the Bible can no longer be regarded as an 
authority on these points, in the old orthodox sense, in what sense, if any, 
can it be regarded as authoritative in these areas of concern? 


In his famous Lunenberg letter, Alexander Campbell pointed in the 
proper direction when he distinguished between the absolute center of the 
faith, found in man’s affirmative response to God’s call in Christ, and the 
relativity of the forms of this response—‘‘according to the measure of one’s 
knowledge of his will,” said Campbell. Ecumenical greatness is reflected 
in this Campbellian principle of comprehension, which can enable Disciples 
to overcome certain fixations on some of these points, and move toward 
greater unity with others, even though their forms of response are not iden- 
tical with those of the Disciples. 


True advance toward unity must be made through, and in terms of, de- 
nominational and confessional variety; neither the Disciple pattern for 
unity, nor those of other denominations, can legitimately be regarded as the 
ideal structure of unity. We must quest for it together, under the leading 
of God’s Spirit. Out of this contemporary questing, a concept of unity has 
emerged, which makes use of the analogy of a family of church groups. The 
unity of a family is vastly more than mere federation. “It is an organic 
whole that pulsates with a spirit which, through all, is seeking the good of 
each, and through each the good of all. There is infinite variety in a good 
family. Each member is encouraged to find and realize his own true self, 
in all its uniqueness and creativity. Yet such independence and freedom 
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are undergirded and sustained by the dynamic whole of family life.” As 
Henry P. Van Dusen aptly says, the family “is an order which unites the 
essential meanings of organic and indissolvable kinship and of free and 
profound common loyalty; an order which conserves both the autonomy of 
persons and their necessary interdependence for individual and corporate 


fulfillment.”” 


It is to be hoped that in Disciple thought the principle of expediency 
will eventually be given full recognition and intelligent application, in mat- 
ters pertaining to church structure, an application which must therefore be 
based on clear and sound theological understanding of the nature of the 
church and her mission. The principle of expediency says that whatever 
forms are appropriate to achieve the church’s redemptive task, in a given 
situation, are the forms to be adopted and utilized. Precisely what these 
forms to be adopted are must, therefore, be determined by the method of 
democratic pluralism, under the guidance of God’s Spirit. 

At this crucial point, however, the theological perspective of Disciple- 
dom may need further revision, at its deepest level. It may be questioned 
whether the essential limitation of all idealisms has been clearly perceived. 
Has it been adequately understood that God is always attempting to lead us 
to a fulfillment which reaches vastly beyond anything that our limited ideals 
are able to envisage, at any given time? Has not failure to understand this 
limitation often resulted in the idolatrization of our ideals? No human 
mind or group of minds can grasp all the complexities of God’s redemptive 
purpose, which are required for its fulfillment. Always we mortals see 
“through a glass, darkly.” As H. N. Wieman says, “all human effort to 
work out an ideal order must be characterized by an underestimate of the 
importance of many factors and an overestimate of others. Many require- 
ments of living are left out. . . . This limitation in men’s idealizing ability 
can be overcome only in small part by the exercise of our greatest intelli- 
gence and by the utmost generosity of the heart.” This limitation in man’s 
vision of the truth inevitably means that our religious ideals are abstrac- 
tions. “They cannot by their very nature include the total concrete fullness 


of actual existence nor all the new possibilities emerging out of unique 


situations.” 


This means that theology should never be allowed to become static and 
final. We must recognize the primacy of our experience of God over our 
theologies about this experience, vitally important as our theologies are. Our 
religious beliefs and practices should be functionally conceived. We should 

76. Wilburn, op. cit., p. 268. 
77. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, World Christianity (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947), 


p. 234, 
78. Henry Nelson Wieman, Now We Must Choose (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1941), pp. 43-4. 79. Ibid. 
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never give our ultimate religious commitment to any of our religious ideals 
or theologies, but only to the creative and redemptive working of God, which 
works at levels vastly deeper than human intelligence and purpose. Hence 
the urgent need for a willingness of heart and mind to be continually trans- 
formed, lest we be found blocking the very working of God, as he seeks to 
bring about fuller realization of the beloved community on earth. 


Give Theology its Proper Place 


Too long have Disciples clung to the Campbellian prejudice against 
theology. Gradually, however, the foundations of the rationalistic bibli- 
cism, on which the restoration movement was originally based, have been 
eaten away by the acids of modern criticism. These foundations have 
crumbled. And unless critical and constructive theological effort is given 
its proper place, so as to re-build on more secure foundations, the movement 
may find itself adrift, without chart or compass, and hopelessly exposed to 
the infiltrations of modern culture, which always threatens to reduce the 
church to just another culture group. For example, a recent excellent study 
by Harold Lunger reveals that a large percentage of the ethical decisions 
which are made by members of Protestant groups, and particularly by Dis- 
ciples of Christ, are the expression of operative centers of authority other 
than Christian, such as the secular press, the public opinion of an entire 
city or section of the country, radio, TV, the impulse to self-preservation, 
personal desire or inclination, tradition, reason or common sense, etc." The 
urgent need of the church for an adequate theological basis for Christian 
ethical decision is obvious. 


If critical theological effort is not given its proper place and function 
in the life of the church, only two possibilities would seem to remain open: 
either the church will be hopelessly exposed to the various philosophical 
and social currents which beat upon it, by virtue of its involvement in the 
cultural situation, currents many of which threaten to make a shipwreck of 
the church; or she will vainly attempt to retreat for safety to the corroded 
anchors of orthodoxy, as many fundamentalists are evidenly doing. The 
church must, in many ways, be identical with the cultural situation in which 
she realizes her being. Church and world are bound so closely that either 
would cease to be if the other were not. Yet if the church is to be the 
church, she must also maintain her prophetic distinction from the world. 
This is the dialectic so essential to the being of the church: both identity 
with, and distinction from, the cultural situation. But for a clear grasp of 
the principles and issues which such a dialectical existence involves, crea- 
tive theological effort is always the indispensable requirement. 


80. A piece of research which Professor Lunger did for the Association of Disciples for 
Theological Discussion, not yet published. 
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Restor..ion in Contemporary Christian Thought 
By Walter Marshall Horton 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, in its pursuit of ecumenical unity, 


is coming around by a long detour to the idea of a restoration or renewal or repris- 
tinization of the true church. In its simple form, to be sure, the hope of reuniting 
the whole Christian fellowship by a return to the New Testament church has been so 
often frustrated that it tends to be dismissed by sober minds. While the New Testa- 
ment church has normative authority in some sense for all Christian churches, every 
time that the attempt is made to restore or renew the modern churches according to 
the New Testament pattern, there is a dispute over what that pattern is. Church after 
church, drinking from the same original fountain, analyzes the chemical content of 
the living water by a different formula. The failure to come up with a common 
formula drives us to look elsewhere for the way that leads to unity: common mis- 
sionary effort (the International Missionary Council) or cooperation in common 
social action (Life and Work) or conference about our ecclesiastical agreements 
and differences (Faith and Order). All these other ways (now combined or about 
to be combined in the organized ecumenical movement led by the World Council 
of Churches) have had considerable success in leading us closer to unity; but can 
they succeed by themselves, without the way of restoration and renewal? It was 
significant that at the Amsterdam Assembly of 1948, when the World Council of 
Churches was officially inaugurated, the need for a renewal of the churches was at 
least as strongly stressed as the need for their reunion, if they were to fulfill their 
God-given function of bringing “Man’s Disorder” under the control of “God’s De- 
sign.” Seaching for a title to indicate the main direction of the ecumenical move- 
ment to and through Amsterdam, the present reviewer hit upon Toward a Reborn 
Church (Harper, 1949) as the best description of it at that date. 

Since Amsterdam, a good many books have been written by Christian ecumen- 
ists in which the theme of restoration, renewal, or repristinization reappears as a 
lively part of the hope for a more truly Christian church. Six books related to this 
theme in one way or another deserve some attention.’ Leuba’s New Testament Pattern 
picks up the problem of the “deepest difference” between Christian churches, which 
at Amsterdam had been defined as the “catholic-protestant” difference, and shows 
that both the catholic and protestant patterns were found in the New Testament 
church—but never split the fellowship, as they afterwards did. William Robinson’s 
Biblical Doctrine of the Church shows that biblical theology today presents a more 
unified view of the New Testament conception of the church than was formerly the 
case, and opens the way to at least partial reconciliation between churches which 
have stressed different aspects of the New Testament pattern. Visser *t Hooft’s Re- 
newal of the Church proves that the general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches is not merely concerned to consolidate the existing churches of Christen- 
dom; he is convinced that as the Christian church began with a repristinization of 
the Old Covenant, it must be “recreated and renewed” in every generation according 
to the New Testament pattern, or else it is “on the way toward degradation” (p. 84). 
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Glover’s The Church for the New Age calls all the churches back to an obedient ac- 
ceptance of the divine authority of the first apostles and their episcopal successors, 
without which there is no valid ministry and no church at all. Garrison, on the con- 
trary, sees in the New Testament church a simplicity of faith (“Jesus is Lord”), a 
flexibility of worship and organization, which would give to the united church for 
which he works and hopes an extremely free and informal character, if it followed 
the New Testament pattern. Littell, finally, sees in the Anabaptist or Free Church 
program of “the restitution of the True Church” (reversing the Constantinian “fall” 
into captivity to the state) a program to be taken far more seriously (now that the 
original source materials have been rediscovered) than we could ever suspect from 
the traditional Anabaptist stereotype bequeathed us by hostile reporters. 
1. These are listed below and referred to in the text by title or author or both. 

It would be too much to say that these six writers give us a clear ecumenical 
consensus concerning the character of the New Testament church and the possibility 
of moving toward Christian unity by a return to its pattern. Glover and Garrison, 
as we have seen, view the New Testament church from diametrically opposite angles: 
as a rigid priestly hierarchy claiming a monopoly of divine authority, and as a free 
fellowship making room for a great variety of forms and opinions. Considering only 
these two, we might conclude that each churchman finds his own church pattern 
reflected in the New Testament, and no one allows himself to be judged or trans- 
formed by his alleged norm, sufficiently to be moved even an inch from his in- 
terited position. Closer analysis dispels this gloomy prospect to some extent. Those 
who differ concerning the New Testament pattern are not always adherents of dif- 
ferent church traditions; the divisions cut across denominational lines. This ap- 
plies both to Anglicans and to Disciples. Robinson is able to show (chap. IX) that 
high Anglo-Catholics such as Father Hebert and Dom Gregory Dix, when they ex- 
amine the biblical and patristic sources carefully, do not maintain so rigid a theory 
of apostolic succession as to invalidate the Protestant ministry. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that Glover’s extraordinary, stiff and rigid theory—so calmly consistent as 
to make one gasp—comes from isolated South Africa, where the effects of ecumeni- 
cal studies in biblical theology have been slow to penetrate. If Anglicans thus differ 
widely on their own favorite doctrine, so do Disciples of Christ. What Garrison and 
Robinson find in the New Testament is, on the one hand, a charter for left-wing 
Protestantism, and on the other hand, a correction for both Catholic and Protestant 
excesses. Says Robinson (pp. 206, 207), 


If Protestants have been apt, in the nineteenth century and later, to divide the 
gospel and the church, it is equally true that Catholics, since the fifth century, have 
tended to divide between the hierarchy and the church. Nevertheless, these past thirty 
years have seen a shifting of the emphasis in both cases to the recovery of biblical 
theology among both Catholic and Protestant scholars. . . . The result has been to 
narrow the gulf which separates essential Catholicism from essential Protestantism. 
. . . Protestants have seen clearly that neither the Bible nor classical Protestantism 
knows anything of Christianity without the church, while Catholics are beginning to 
realize the serious danger of substituting a “high-clericalism” for the “high-churchism” 
of the Bible and Primitive Catholicism. 


I believe that Robinson’s statement, based upon a life-long study of the New 
Testament and irenic consultation with Bible scholars of other traditions, points the 
way to a real emergent consensus concerning the nature of the New Testament church 
and its significance for the renewal of the modern churches. Leuba, Littell and 
Visser *t Hooft all support Robinson in their own way—Leuba in his interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, Littell in his interpretation of the Protestant Reforma- 
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tion, and Visser ’t Hooft in his interpretation of the contemporary church-renewal 
movement. 

Leuba’s main contention is that the Jerusalem church and the Pauline churches 
showed a tension at a very early date in Christian history, between what Amsterdam 
called the typically “catholic” concern for “horizontal” (historical) continuity and 
the typically “protestant” concern for “vertical” (spiritual) continuity. Jerusalem 
was conscious of its continuity with the Old Covenant, and tried to maintain, in its 
Twelve Apostles and its extension of the Christian movement from a sacrosanct geo- 
graphical center, the momentum and many of the historic patterns of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. The Pauline churches, on the other hand, were charismatic 
churches led by the Spirit, connected with their Lord more by mysterious guidance 
from above than by any traceable paths leading out from Jerusalem. Peter and 
Paul, the leaders of these two types of churches, were sometimes rather strained in 
their relations, as we all know. Yet these two leaders never finally broke off rela- 
tions, and their churches recognized and conferred with one another, so that they 
truly constituted one Great Church. Paul literally lost his life presenting a collection 
from the Gentile churches to the Jerusalem church, as a symbol of their unity. It is 
a far cry from this equality and unity of the two great apostles and their churches to 
the sharp subordination of Paul to Peter in the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Protestant tendency to subordinate Peter to Paul. (See the amazing text of Innocent 
X’s decree on this subject, cited by Leuba on pp. 91 and 158.) 

It might not be fanciful to suggest that the portrait of the Anabaptists redrawn 
by Littell from original sources shows a form of Protestantism at once more radical 
than Lutheran or Calvinist Protestantism in its desire to restore the primitive church 
in all its glory, and at the same time more Petrine and so in a sense closer to Catholi- 
cism than the prevailing Pauline type of Protestantism. The Anabaptists had an 
amazing faith in man’s ability to live the “radical ethic of love,” if he once dedicated 
himself to Christ and the brethren, compared with the classical Protestant hopeless- 
ness about the possibility of full sanctification. From this type of Protestantism to 
the Free Church type (so predominant in America) and to the current ecumenical 
programs for a “renewal of the church,” there are multiple connections. (Littell 
has written another book on the Free Churches, and has made a deep study of the 
Evangelical Academies and the Kirchentag as movements of renewal.) 

The most authoritative book about the ecumenical program for church renewal 
is of course Visser ’t Hooft’s. It is at the same time a powerful call to “renew or 
perish,” and a critical analysis of alternative concepts of renewal. In our attempt to 
appraise the validity of the notion of “restoration,” it is this aspect of Visser ’t Hooft’s 
book that principally concerns us (chap. 5). He distinguishes between six concepts 
of renewal: (1) the church cannot be renewed, since it was perfect from the be- 
ginning, but only individuals within the church; (2) “there is renewal in the life of 
the church, but only in the sense of development”; (3) the church needs to be re- 
newed in the sense of modernistic adaptation to new cultural conditions; (4) “real 
renewal can only take place when the present dispensation is replaced by the new 
dispensation”; (5) “renewal means the immediate realization here on earth of the 
“church without spot and wrinkle”; (6) “true renewal of the church is based on the 
hearing anew of the Word of God as it comes to us in the Bible,” so that something 
of the Spirit-led responsiveness of the New Testament church, its eschatological 
perspective, its radical repentance, its upbuilding in “fellowship,” its “apostolic mis- 
sionary character,” is restored. It is this sixth and last conception that Visser *t Hooft 
himself defends. He does not thereby cut himself off from the catholic right wing 
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or the protestant, liberal left wing of his own constituency, but only repudiates ex- 
treme and ultimately self-defeating positions in both wings. He would, I am sure, 
take the views of both Glover and Garrison quite seriously in ecumenical conversa- 
tions on the meaning of renewal, provided that both would admit (as both con- 
sistently can) that a return to the classic sources of our faith in the New Testament 
revelation can judge and renew many elements in the life of the modern churches. 

Reflecting upon the alternative concepts of renewal enumerated by Visser ’t 
Hooft, and upon the various approaches to the problem found in the six books that 
have been compared, this reviewer finds himself still skeptical about the possibility 
of any simple “restoration” of the New Testament church which would lead at once 
to the unity of all Christians, but profoundly convinced that a return to the New 
Testament for rebaptism into the Word and Spirit that made the early church so apos- 
tolic is the one thing most necessary to make real Christian unity possible. He 
would not set aside as easily as Visser *t Hooft the so-called modernistic view that 
the church needs to adapt to contemporary culture—provided that the adaptation is 
no mere conformity to environment but a frank confrontation of new conditions in 
the light of the classic sources of our faith. Nor would he lay the stress exclusively 
upon the New Testament era when speaking of “classic sources.” There have been 
great periods of renewal in the later history of the church, which, while they cannot 
take the place of the New Testament, help to interpret the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment to the present age. The Anabaptists, the Pietists, the Tractarians, and many 
other types of reformers, help to show how a genuine renewal of the church can 
take place by a return to original sources while wrestling with contemporary issues; 
and even their mistakes help us. Without the leaven of restoration, renewal, repris- 
tinization in this sense, consolidation of our churches would merely pile dead wood 
on dead wood. 
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Historical Research and Christianity 
By Paul L. Holmer 


ONE OF THE MOST VERSATILE SCHOLARS in our day is Herbert Butter- 
field, professor of modern history in the University of Cambridge. He is a practic- 
ing historian of outstanding merit, having written a short life of Napoleon, a study 
of Machiavelli, another book about Napoleon called The Peace-Tactics of Napoleon, 
1806-1808, and still another long work titled, George III, Lord North and the People, 
1779-1780. These do not exhaust the genre, for several years ago he wrote a pene- 
trating history of scientific thought, The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800, which 
discloses a breadth of interest and competence that is truly startling. However, 
these are less than half of his story. In addition to everything else, Mr. Butterfield 
is a kind of self-conscious student of his own craft. He does not only write history, 
but he writes very tellingly and voluminously about historiography and the science 
which historical writing aims to be. 

In the latter capacity he has written The Historical Novel, The Whig Interpreta- 
tion of History, Christianity and History, History and Human Relations, Man on His 
Past, The Study of the History of Historical Scholarship, and several smaller pieces 
too. With all of his other attributes, Mr. Butterfield also exhibits an enthusiasm for 
the Christian faith, which occasions his speaking as a layman in churches in Eng- 
land, and probably accounts for his patient concern with the problems of faith as 
these affect the acting and writing of history. All of this finds expression in several 
detailed studies of the relations between history and being Christian, to which ques- 
tions he returns in many different forms. 

Professor Butterfield is what the learned world would call a philosopher of 
history. There are, of course, kinds of philosophers of history, just as there are kinds 
of philosophers of science. Karl Heim, for example, is the kind of thinking man who 
apparently believes that it is essential to comprehend the largest and most inclusive 
patterns of nature in order to understand oneself therein. There are philosophers 
and theologians who say something analogous about the historical process. Arnold 
Toynbee is to the historical scene what Heim and others are to the scientific. Toynbee 
is that kind of historian who looks for large patterns, the big aggregates, which seem 
to hold the numerous events of history together in ways that look meaningful. 

There is something wistful and soothing about such magnificent intellectual 
efforts as Toynbee’s that is not to be gainsaid. But the criticisms of such efforts 
must also be heard, and the number of critics is legion. The school of thinkers called 
positivists are typically antithetical. They have raised pertinacious questions, par- 
ticularly about the significance and relevance of such extrapolating efforts with the 
results of modern science. They have decried the validity of world-schemes con- 
structed out of scientific materials and have, with others, insisted that people in- 
terested in reflecting about science, ought not to synthesize the results of science, but, 
rather, ought to analyze and clarify the concepts, the aims, the bearing, etc., of what- 
ever results are already obtained. Positivists have unjustifiably been thought to be 
atheists because of this delimited and programmatic view. Actually, however, what 
they have said on these questions applies only indirectly to religion. They are 
quick to point out that theologians who use science to prove God’s existence are sur- 
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reptitiously introducing factors alien to the scientific results and that such a pro- 
cedure is not as significant as it appears. A philosopher of science who chooses to 
confine his reflection to the analysis of what scientists do and say is usually de- 
scribed as a critical and anti-speculative thinker. 

One of the typical postures of men of learning, then, in our day is to refuse to 
put the pieces together into large totalities. Some persons are inclined to view the 
fragmentation of learning just as they do the divisions among nations—as if an 
ethical fault lies at the root of anarchy. But in the case of scholarship, it is fair to 
say that the difficulty lies in the sheer quantity and difficulty of the task. No avail- 
able tools, logical or otherwise, seem quite adequate to such syntheses as men want. 


Among historians there is a movement analogous to that among the natural 
scientists. A leader among such historians, or philosophers of history, is Professor 
Butterfield. As already noted, he is not irreligious; instead, he makes rather un- 
equivocal profession of a lively Christian enthusiasm. Mr. Butterfield is, nonethe- 
less, poles apart from Arnold Toynbee. Where the latter speculates and conjectures 
and even seems to be anxiously trying to prove historically that all things work to- 
gether for those who love God, the former tells us simply: “Hold to Christ, and for 
the rest be totally uncommitted.”* Butterfield never suggests that historical science 
proves anything important of an ethical or a religious sort. From one point of 
view, he does to history what the positivists have done to science, namely, declare its 
ethical and religious neutrality; but all this without quite being a positivist, and al- 
ways while avowing his belief in God and his Providence. 

1. Christianity and History (New York, 1950), p. 146. 


II 


There are several interesting sides to Butterfield’s delineation of how history 
and Christian faith go together in a historian’s mind. As an observer of large 
sweeps of time, Butterfield confesses to finding nothing in the knowledge of the past 
which completes a man’s education. If one admits that everyone must search out 
an interpretation of life, that the hungry look of the man who is seeking an answer to 
the essential riddle of life is highly appropriate, still this historian is quick to say 
that no resolution of such an inquiry is available in historical knowledge. Unlike 
many people addicted to history, Butterfield does not agree that the lessons of life 
are clearer if the extent is increased. The grand schemes describing God’s providential 
care in history are not so much a result of contemplating the past ways of men as 
they are interpretations which men have brought to history and which they super- 
impose upon it. This may seem a damaging charge to make against the fulsome views 
which historians and theologians have educed, and Butterfield intends it so. 

For one thing his charge cuts against all kinds of metaphysical schemes of his- 
tory and not only the theological views. Anyone who dares to suggest that all the 
past adds up to the inevitable progress of men, or that all of the past and all of the 
future, too, are only matters describable by economic and material laws is equally 
subject to the charge. Such historical abridgments are, according to Butterfield, 
never warranted by methods open to the technical and exacting historian. 

Besides the fault of a strictly intellectual sort, there is another, and slightly 
more evanescent difficulty too. The despair of many people has perhaps even 
been increased by those historians who act as prophets and who misuse their com- 
petence as students of the past to increase the expectations of the unsuspecting mul- 
titudes respecting the future. Karl Marx is a notable example cited, but he is only 
one of the many who has dared to suggest that the realities open to the professionally 
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trained observer of the past guarantee a more perfect community of men tomorrow. 
Surely Butterfield is right when he says that there are serious defects in the process 
of transmitting human experience, and that historians have liberally shared these 
defects, even though many of them have admitted to the noblest of aims. 

Correlative to this view of the matter is another, and, one must admit, a subtly 
complementary point. For certainly it is true that every man wants and needs a total 
view of things. Every man is poorer without a general theory of the existence of 
which he is a part. Butterfield recognizes this fact and speaks to it very aptly. He 
argues that every interpretation of the human drama, of the “why” of the rise and 
fall of kings and kingdoms, is really an extension of the interpretation we give to 
our most private experiences. Thus it is that the large views are not demanded by 
the facts, not produced really by the evidence, but are an expression in significant 
part of the sovereign decisions we must make about ourselves and what we choose 
to be. However, to admit this much seems almost denigrating for the historically 
inclined. On the other hand, Butterfield finds men altogether too willing to abne- 
gate their personal responsibilities, to decry their personalities and the importance 
thereof, in order to attribute to whatever exists outside of themselves the occasion for 
their own views. 

This means that Jews and Christians must insist, on epistemological as well as 
religious grounds, that God’s ways among men are not open to the technical his- 
torian at all. With other historians of the day, Butterfield argues that technical 
history can describe some events and occurrences in ways which are valid, independ- 
ent of creed, race or philosophy. But as for the claim that God rules the historical 
scene and that he entered it in the person of Jesus Christ—these are not matters of 
technical history and cannot be established by the evidence available. The upshot 
of this reflection for the historian is, consequently, a kind of scientific history, which 
Butterfield calls “technical,” wherein the historians, limited by their kinds of ap- 
paratus and evidence, restrict their realm to the tangible mechanisms of historical 
change. This is the way Butterfield explains the rather obviously mundane and 
even pedestrian character of modern historical scholarship and narrative. From this 
kind of history, which can be, and often is, accurate and matter-of-fact, nothing of 
great moment can be expected, except the truth about a limited matter of fact. If 
people are seeking more, as most of them are when they ask whether they should be 
rebellious or conservative, Christian or infidel, warlike or peaceful, then, it seems 
quite clear that history will not explain itself no matter how great the length studied. 

It seems, almost, as if Butterfield is telling us why we cannot expect our salva- 
tion in the historiography of the race. If we do not know this before, we surely can 
read it in his pages. His diatribes are based upon a very exacting study of the mak- 
ing of the modern science of history, and it is with considerable learning and dis- 
cerning logic that he concludes to the effect that no one will find God in the academic 
study of history who has not found him in the actual experience of his own life. Put 
in another way, this says that the meaning of one’s own life is no more apparent 
when one has promoted the study of history than it is in the interstices of one’s own 
personality. And of the pretentious vanities, deceiving men into a contemplation of 
objectivities outside of themselves, history is accordingly one of the greatest, and, 
most particularly, when it proposes the salvation of men. 


III 


Butterfield is yet another voice of our time who has called attention to the drama 
of personality. If he can be believed, God’s arena is primarily the world of human 
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relations, the inner life, or what R. G. Collingwood, another distinguished historian 
and philosopher, calls the “inside of events.” Butterfield tells us in categorical 
fashion that the historian sees only the mechanisms by which events are brought 
about, the outside of the events, not the seat of personality in which the event is 
conceived and purposed. Therefore, no observer of natural or historical events can 
really document and trace God’s role in the scheme of things. Without drawing on 
the theologians of our day, many of whom say this too, Butterfield tells us that 
God’s availability is a matter of each person for himself; for each man congresses 
with God in the small arena that is his own personality. 


This augmentation of personality seems almost like a cult today. All kinds of 
people—poets, existentialists, theologians, and philosophers—seem to be saying that 
the inner life is all-important. Not everyone who speaks about it does so with 
authority. Butterfield gives his reader some well-defined ruminations on the sub- 
ject. For example, from the point of view of the technical historian, he finds no 
discernible difference between the history of the Hebrews and that of other peoples. 
Before the reader rebels, however, he must pause a bit and discover what is meant. 
Butterfield is saying that God’s guidance of the Hebrews is not evident, that all the 
claims to miraculous intervention, all supernatural guidance during the exodus from 
Egypt and the settlement of Canaan, all of these and more are not matters which 
the technical historian can conclude from his study of the available records. But 
one fact does stand out, and that is the historiography of the Hebrews. They tell 
their own history in religious terms and their faith shines through their written 
records. The Old Testament is a unique book because it interprets and records the 
significance of faith to a historical people. Furthermore, such faith is an extremely 
rare thing. 


Perhaps all of this is like a strange parable. Once men, who were weak in 
faith and courage, looked to men of great learning to help make their faith strong. 
How was this to be? Well, if it could be shown by scientists that God really made 
the world, or by philosophers that the world could have come about in no other way 
but by creation; if it could be shown by historians that God really led the Israelites, 
that he spoke to Moses as the biblical account says, then surely men could have faith 
in him, and belief would thrive in the land. And so it was. Some scientists and 
some historians were thrilled by the prospect and they scanned nature and history 
with objective discernment to find the ways of God. But their accounts were often 
inconclusive and the disappointments among the aspirants to faith were numerous. 
So, new learning was encouraged, more scholarship and more objectivity, more 
money and more research were demanded; but God stayed hidden, and faith still 
seemed a terrible risk. 


Time went by and there were mutterings by some of the faithful against learn- 
ing, especially concerning the sciences, but there was still hope for the humanities 
and history. Some historians were obliging. They described the world as if it were 
all to God’s credit, and especially did they find faith to be valuable in securing the 
survival of civilization. However, this was not the problem. For the issue never 
was the value of faith but its validity. Does God act in history so that he can be 
banked upon? Does he deserve the human credit? These were the real questions. 

Finally the matter was treated rather decisevly. Some men of learning said 
that learning about learning, particularly that about the sciences and history, gave 
the reflective man a clue to the limitations of knowledge itself. Perhaps, said these 
few, God is never objectively discernible, perhaps his ways are past finding out— 
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though some of the more desperate ones insisted that “qua scientia,” God did not exist 
at all! In any case, the upshot was the same. God cannot be known by the methods 
available to us. Therefore, it is a mistake to insist that the men of learning provide 
the grounds of faith, that they establish belief for the rest of the generation. This is 
one view that was correctly drawn. Among the men who said this were astronomers, 
physicists, biologists and the historians, who were the last. 

The view spread slowly and seemed almost impious. It seemed to some almost 
as if the men of learning did not really care. But gradually another point came to 
be made, and it was that faith (Christian faith and also that of Jews) was really a 
test of the viability and strength of personality. Perhaps something had been over- 
looked, and, maybe, it was man himself. So another word got around—it was that 
the world was good in and by itself (after all, there was an ancient story to the effect 
that God looked upon all that he had made and, behold, it was good!), and that 
persons seemed to have monopolized evil. Of course, there were aberrations within 
the view, but the total effect was a new emphasis upon the glory of being a man. 
And faith was no longer understood as a response to something obvious and given, 
but was seen to be an act of God’s grace. On the human side, faith arose, it was 
said, in the face of objective difficulties and when all strength failed. Faith was 
also courage, which came anew like the balm of Gilead. These things were said by 
students of the Bible as well as others, so that the thought was not alien to those who 
treasured the ancient books and the faith of the fathers. 


IV 


Modern learning tells this story too in somewhat more objective terms. Pro- 
fessor Butterfield’s role in it is a telling one because he speaks at once for both 
sides: on the side of history and science, he describes the limits of knowledge and 
explains why final causes and purposes that might govern totalities are not intel- 
lectually feasible; on the other side, he has discovered and stated the role of faith 
with clarity and acumen. Few writers of our day have as much to say as he does 
about the function and purposing of faith in the personality. Faith is not elicited by 
the objective certainties but by the objective uncertainties. Butterfield shows us the 
latter and says that they obtain because of both the very logic and form of human 
intelligence and the nature of events. All of this augments the role of personality 
and warrants Butterfield’s claim that there is such a thing as a Christian interpreta- 
tion of the entire human drama and that this interpretation of existing is an aspect 
of religion itself. 

All of this is part of an intellectual movement, profound yet clear. No historical 
science can demonstrate the truth of an interpretation which a Christian puts upon 
human events. Put in another way, this means that there is an autonomy to the per- 
son and his attitudes which enables him to make intimate judgments about himself, 
his experience of time, and the course of centuries as he has commanded it from 
historical scholarship. To bring something to all of these as a Christian is to think 
and to write as a theologian. 

What begins as a study of the nature of human intelligence brings us in the 
end again to the role of faith and even Christian faith. Perhaps the day is gone 
when Christianity can be vindicated by learning. But gone, too, is the day when men 
of learning can claim that faithlessness is a consequent of learning, that truth and be- 
lief are incompatible. The strategy of the apologetics for faith are indirect—those 
apologetics reveal the limits of knowledge and the place which faith can have. But, 
by no means, can they produce it. 
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Fabric of Fact and Faith 
By J. Edward Moseley 


THE PUBLICATION OF A LOCAL-CHURCH HISTORY affords any congrega- 
tion an unparalleled opportunity to lift up its rich heritage for the benefit of mem- 
bers and friends. This being so, why is it that so few published local-church his- 
tories are either well-written or attractively printed? 

Obviously, there are various reasons. They include lack of interest and/or 
funds, inadequate understanding of what is needed for the task, too few photos or 
inadequate effort to collect them from available sources in the community and else- 
where, lack of thorough research in either public libraries or those of colleges, semi- 
naries, and historical organizations, insufficient workers, and too little time for the 
total effort. Most local-church histories would be far more complete and accurate if 
the historians and writers used more of the resources available through denomina- 
tional and state historical societies and the various seminary, college, and university 
collections. 

During the 1958-59 year of emphasis on the Disciples’ heritage, the Disciples of 
Christ Historical Society sought to alleviate the situation by making available publi- 
cations which offer guidance to the local-church historian and/or committee. 

The first of these, Writing the History of Your Church, by Henry K. Shaw, is the 
only thing of its kind available to Christian Churches. Its excellence is due to Dr. 
Shaw’s historical training, his authorship of first-rate state and local-church his- 
tories, his ability to write with clarity, and his years of varied experience as a minis- 
ter of local churches. As librarian of Christian Theological Seminary, he supervises 
a large collection of Discipliana. 

Valuable steps which Shaw wisely emphasizes include the setting up of a com- 
mittee, thorough advance planning, the selection of a competent writer, determining 
sources (“Information often comes from unexpected sources and in strange ways’), 
finances, promotion, and distribution of the published history to newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and magazines for review, and to public and private libraries and historical 
collections. “Pictures,” he states, “are often better windows for seeing history than 
words.” He tells how to seek, choose, and process photos. He also offers 
useful suggestions about the making of an index. In discussing the cost of publica- 
tion, he says that “the quality is remembered long after the price is forgotten.” 

Dr. Shaw points up the weakness of joint authorship, the need to confine the 
history primarily to the local situation and not to rewrite a denominational story, and 
the danger of depending too much on the memories of older persons when the data 
cannot be verified. 

Probably nowhere else are so much money and so many words devoted to church 
history as in the United States. Yet so many of the published local-church volumes 
are grossly inadequate and an unfortunate reflection on the scholarly abilities of 
the churches. 

Perhaps some dent can be made in the problem among Disciples as a result of 
this year of historical emphasis. The recent dedication of the Thomas W. Phillips 
Memorial building of the Disciples of Christ Historical Society, in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, should emphasize history and the Disciples’ heritage as well as the oppor- 
tunity for Disciples to learn more about history and to understand it better. In line 
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with the year’s emphasis on history, the Disciples of Christ Historical Society publi- 
cized the loan of a varied assortment of local-church histories for the use of history 
and/or anniversary committees. 

Certain things stand out in one’s mind after carefully reading and studying a 
dozen local-church histories published during recent years. They involve general 
content, denominational concerns and relationships, research and source materials, 
appendix matter, format, and conclusions. Observations about these matters will be 


discussed in that order. 
General Content 


According to the best historical writing the writers of five of these local-church 
histories related the congregational beginnings to the contemporary geographical 
and cultural situation. This was done in the Portland, Maysville, Elyria, Fox Creek, 
and Union Chapel histories. 

A dominant impression is that none of these churches could have been developed 
without numerous acts of volunteer service by many persons. The Portland story, 
for instance, tells of a woman’s thirty-six years of teaching in the Sunday school 
while the Topeka book highlights an organist who played the instrument in services 
for forty-six years. There are many such persons deserving recognition. 

Names of widely-known personalities bob up time and again in the pages of 
nearly all of these histories. They surprise the reader because the names are often 
associated with other churches and places. There were, for instance, sermons in Halli- 
fax by Ira J. Chase, later governor of Indiana, and B. B. Tyler, minister and church 
historian. A. R. Webber, Elyria layman, gave the nation’s first public address for 
the Anti-Saloon League and while a congressman introduced the first prohibition bill. 

Information about the first use of offering plates or envelopes in the Christian 
churches is scarce. The Frankfort church began using offering baskets in 1856. The 
amount of money received increased one-third in five weeks. The Portland and Ely- 
ria stories tell of the introduction of offering envelopes in those churches. 

The Frankfort booklet lifts up the place of women in the church. Deaconesses 
had been approved by Alexander Campbell; so when William Thomas Moore be- 
came the Frankfort minister in 1858 he promptly promoted the election of two wo- 
men to this office. There is no indication, however, that women are now honored as 
deaconesses by the present Frankfort congregation. 

Many of the members of these dozen churches, and not just the ministers, must 
have written and published books, pamphlets, tracts, and other materials. This phase 
of the life of a local church is generally neglected. The Mexico account, however, 
does tell of the publication of the Harvester’s Cook Book, “made of true and tried 
recipes used daily by the women of the town,” about 1906. 

Nearly all of the volumes tell of important evangelistic meetings, dedications of 
building after building, the struggle with indebtedness, the installations of ministers, 
ordinations, and many other significant events. 

In terms of sheer human interest material, the Mexico book is the most out- 
standing. Only the person who reads the history carefully will discover the incidents, 
but they suggest the dramatic bits which are in every congregation’s history and 
which should be ferreted out and written into church histories. A fascinating Mexico 
story (pages 10-11) follows: 

Many interesting stories are told of those old days. Among them that of “The 


Miracle” is outstanding, and has been told for sixty-five years [in 1925] to those who 
“scoff but remain to pray.” The Rev. Winthrop Hopson told it many a time from the 
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pulpit and no one who knew Mr. Hopson could doubt the truth of the account. 

Winthrop Hopson was one of the most ardent evangelists and often preached 
in the Mexico Church. The day of the Miracle he was to arrive at the home of Judge 
J. P. Clark, having been engaged in a revival in Monroe County. Early in the day 
a rain began, growing to a deluge. By three o’clock in hte afternoon Beaver Dam, 
the creek north of town, which Mr. Hopson was to cross, was out of its banks, and at 
four o’clock the bridge went down, leaving nothing but the girders. The Clark family 
gave up all hope of seeing Mr. Hopson and knowing that he would be hospitably 
received by the country members on the north side of the river, were preparing for the 
night, when there was a shout at the door, and on opening they say [sic] Mr. and 
Mrs. Hopson, drenched to the skin, a buggy caked with mud and a tired, down- 
drooping horse splashed from head to foot. They were taken in and the first question 
was “How did you get across the river?” “We drove across,” answered Mr. Hopson. 
“But the bridge went down at four o’clock. We went around to see if you could cross.” 
“Well, we crossed on the bridge anyway,” was the reply, and so they had—on the 
girders. Mr. Hopson said they got to the river about nine o’clock, he supposed. The 
night was inky black, for there was neither moon nor stars, so he just allowed the 
horse to be the guide. The horse had taken the middle string of the three girders, 
the wheels to the buggy the two outside stringers, each about six inches wide, and so 
had come safely across what was at that time a raging torrent when the slightest 
misstep would have meant death in the muddy river. Mr. Hopson always said it was 
nothing less than a miracle, and no one could dispute it. 


This same church, it is learned a few pages further on in the history, was used 
as a stable during the Civil War for the United States cavalry by General U. S. Grant 
when commander of the Federal troops of Missouri. It was not until thirty years 
afterward that the Federal government paid the congregation for damages. 

There are gaps in some of the histories for various reasons. Scarcity of histori- 
cal data leads to such an unfortunate generalization as “The Sunday School was early 
organized” in the Mexico church. Many groups of names, listed in the text of the 
Mexico and Lawrenceburg volumes, impede reading and should have been included 
in footnotes or in an appendix. 


Denominational Concerns and Relationships 


Five of the histories contain brief denominational sketches. The Frankfort book 
has, in addition, pictures of the four founding fathers of the Disciples and a photo 
of the Cane Ridge meetinghouse with a statement on “How the Christian Church 
Came Into Being,” by Eudora Lindsay South. The Lawrence book includes a picture 
of Thomas Campbell as a frontispiece while the Topeka volume has small pictures 
of the founding fathers. 

Ministers and missionaries who have gone into Christian service are mentioned 
in nearly all of the books. Some of the volumes treat this phase of their history 
more fully than others. The Topeka history, for instance, uses photos with brief 
identifications of many of the various personalities. Mention is made of such Chris- 
tian workers also in the Halifax, Elyria, and Frankfort histories. One is never cer- 
tain whether absence of this information in a church’s history means that the data 
was not available or whether it points up the fact that the church has not shared the 
important responsibility of recruiting, educating, and sustaining the ministry. 

Little is said in the histories about any controversy over the organ issue. The 
musical instrument was often introduced in Christian churches without dissension, 
but in Frankfort it was a center of much discussion just after the Civil War. The 
Maysville church began using the reed organ first in the Sunday school. Serious con- 
troversy was avoided because of deference to the wishes of two or three older mem- 
bers who opposed instrumental music in the church on scriptural grounds. The 
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Portland and Halifax accounts merely mention the introduction of the organ. 

Minneapolis entertained the International Convention of Disciples in 1901. The 
Portland church was host to the assembly in 1911 when Park and Columbia at the 
church corner were dusty roads. The 1953 assembly also met in Portland. 

The Halifax story tells of missionary aid received from the American Christian 
Missionary Society and also of financial assistance from the Board of Church Exten- 
sion. Such aid seems to have strengthened the ties of Christian fellowship between 
the few Disciples in Halifax and the thousands in the United States. This fellowship 
was strengthened too by the fact that some Canadian young ministers were educated 
in Disciple schools in the United States. 


Research and Source Materials 


Thorough research and helpful documentation are obvious in the Maysville his- 
tory by Gayle A. Braden and Carolie J. Runyon. “Their conclusions,” wrote Dr. 
A. W. Fortune in a foreword, “were the result of original research.” 

Not every church, in existence for 125 years or more, has its first records or 
minute books. But the Frankfort First Christian Church does and its first record is 
quoted in the historical account which Mrs. M. C. Darnell wrote. 

The writers of the various histories used minutes, annual reports, letters, clip- 
pings, scrapbooks, earlier published historical accounts, periodicals, and public and 
Disciple libraries to ascertain and verify historical facts. 

Too often, however, these histories do not indicate the sources with adequate 
documentation. The scarcity of early church records is an indication of the need 
for all churches to keep and preserve better records. It is of interest and a fact 
which speaks loudly of how much education is needed, that none of these published 
local-church histories makes any acknowledgment of using materials or facilities of 
the Disciples of Christ Historical Society. Now housed in its new million-dollar 
Tudor-Gothic structure at the heart of the University Center in Nashville, Tennessee, 
this society has the most extensive historical research facilities of any Protestant body. 
The facilities of this emerging church historical center, it is planned, shall have an 
increasing ecumenical use. 

Unfortunately, there are errors of several kinds in nearly all of these histories. 
Some which seem inexcusable have to do with inaccurate names. In the Portland 
book, for instance, a minister’s name is spelled two ways on the same page. In the 
Elyria history, a former minister’s name is not spelled correctly. In the Lawrence- 
burg book a professor’s surname is misspelled; the College of the Bible is referred 
to as the Lexington Bible College—this is the more confusing since there are now 
other “Bible Colleges” in the Bluegrass capital. Even a competent historian like 
Henry Shaw referred to the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions three times in his 
Elyria history by inaccurately using “Women’s” in the title instead of the correct 
word, Woman’s. These are all relatively minor mistakes, but such insignificant ones, 
more often than not, are the cause of the perpetuation of unfortunate errors. 


Appendix Matter 


The Elyria and Minneapolis histories are the only two with sections which are 
correctly entitled Appendix. Another book has much material usually included in 
an appendix in a “Miscellany” section. Every one of the books, however, has ma- 
terial which belongs in an appendix. Out of such data in these books, the following 
is submitted as appropriate local-church items which properly belong in an appendix: 
bibliography, officiary, a list of ministers, long-time records of service by members 
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in various church capacities, names of persons members fifty years or longer, be- 
quests the church has received from wills, and memorial gifts. If the congregation 
operates under a constitution and by-laws, these important documents should be in- 
cluded in an appendix. 

In addition, the last annual report of the church should list membership statis- 
tics such as resident and non-resident membership, additions by baptism and transfer, 
losses by death and transfer, Sunday church school enrollment, income for local 
expenses and world-outreach causes, the amount of church indebtedness and/or en- 
dowment, and the approximate value of all church property. The list of all world- 
outreach causes supported should include amounts contributed for the last year and 
perhaps for longer periods. Such comparative data is revealing. 

Then there should be an honor roll of persons who have dedicated their lives to 
Christian service as ministers, missionaries, or in other church vocations. (One won- 
ders if the fact that various ministers and other Christian service personnel are often 
listed as having entered the ministry from different churches indicates the desire of 
churches to make the best possible showing by basking in reflected glory of the best 
showing of numbers! ) 

Space in most local-church histories does not permit the listing of members who 
have served in the military forces. But space should be taken to list those who lost 
their lives in wars, including for older congregations such conflicts as the Civil War. 

Then an appendix should contain names of trustees across the years of the 
church’s life, past chairmen of the official administrative board, Sunday church-school 
superintendents, organists, choir directors, and other staff members. There may 
seem to be no end to such worthy listings, but have no fear if you expect to share in 
the writing of your church’s history. Much of this kind of data is not available in 
most churches. If so, it should not be necessary to refer to a custodian simply by 
his first name, as is customary in many communities. 

An index is not properly part of the appendix, but should follow it in a well- 
organized book. The Elyria, Maysville, and Fox Creek histories have valuable in- 
dexes. When there is no index, a table of contents at the beginning is of some help 
to a person using the book. Yet only the Elyria, Maysville, Fox Creek, and Mexico 
books have such material. 


Format 


The Topeka history is the most unusual insofar as format is concerned. It re- 
sembles the typical college or high-school annual with a hard cover. The page-size 
measures 8 x 101% inches, probably trimmed from 84% x 11 since the many photos 
“bleed” at the edges of a number of pages. Some may consider this size rather un- 
wieldy since it will not fit upright in most bookcases. 

In contrast, the Frankfort history measures 44 x 64 inches, handy for a man 
to slip into his coat pocket. Nine of the histories were approximately 6 x 9 inches. 

Seven of the books have hard bindings with cloth covers. Five have paper bind- 
ings with one being a self-cover, that is, cover pages of the same paper stock as the 
inside text pages. 

Two of the books have end papers. The Portland volume has a line drawing of 
what appears to be early Portland. This book also has an attractive dust jacket with 
line drawings of the three church buildings and the suggestion of a Portland scene. 
The end papers in the Topeka book are quite attractive and were reproduced from 
photos. The end papers at the front show a throng of people entering to worship; 
those at the back end papers shown more people (I was about to write another crowd 
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but suddenly realized that the pictures were probably made the same day; I recog- 
nized some of the same dresses in both scenes!) departing to serve. The papers would 
be more appealing if the reproduction was not so dark. 

The printing and paper stock of the books varies from poor to excellent. The 
size of the Fox Creek book’s type is far too small for easy reading. Most local- 
church histories are presumably read by people whose eyesight is almost invariably 
beginning to fail. Therefore, larger type is preferable. The type line in the Topeka 
book is generally too wide for quick reading; it would have cost no more to have 
had the type set in shorter-measured columns. 

All of the books used photos except one. Two used a few rare community pic- 
tures. Several used frontispieces of the church building, the founding fathers, or 
ministers. When the first building or the first pastor’s photos are not available it 
may be possible to have line drawings made from a newspaper clipping or a picture 
that will not otherwise reproduce satisfactorily. The Topeka book is outstanding for 
action photos, especially the contemporary ones. All photos should be identified. 


Conclusions 


Certain things remain outstanding after a study of these local-church histories. 
They may be summarized as follows: 

1. Unusual features worth watching. The Topeka annual-type format is per- 
haps the first history of a Christian church to use this format. “Several have been 
published by Southern Baptist churches” states Dr. Claude E. Spencer, curator of the 
Disciples of Christ Historical Society. The size may not prove popular because it is 
too large for handy use. The approximately 100 photos are a real asset. A history 
of this type certainly needs the service of a professional layout artist. The use of a 
second color in certain strategic spots would improve the appearance tremendously. 

The chapters of the Minneapolis history begin with a really distinctive feature 
which adds an “element of spiritual beauty” to the pages. Appropriate stanzas of 
meaningful hymns were selected for this purpose by Mrs. Harold Jenkins who wrote 
much of the book’s last chapters. They provide the volume with a spiritual quality 
which is lacking in all of the other histories. 

The Lawrence history has an interesting one-page insert which requests the 
reader to write down and send to the church additional information that may help to 
fill gaps in the story. Returns from these blanks are being filed to provide data for 
future historians. The bottom of the form provides the name and address of the 
church and space for the signature of the reader and the date. 

2. More thorough research is needed. Better local-church histories will be 
written only when there is more thorough research by competent persons. Many 
public libraries need to be searched carefully for materials. In addition, college and 
seminary libraries of the Disciples have materials which will help many local-church 
historians. Then there are other Disciple libraries, notably those of the Disciples of 
Christ Historical Society, The United Christian Missionary Society, and the Christian 
Board of Publication. In addition, the other principal publishing houses of Christian 
churches and Churches of Christ contain files of periodicals. 

There are also local-church libraries in various places which contain valuable 
source materials. Much of this can serve many purposes beyond preserving the his- 
tory of an individual congregation, especially when the church is a “mother church” 
in a community or an area. One such is the Philip Fall Memorial Library of the 
Frankfort First Christian Church. It was founded by Mrs. Robert R. Gum, who con- 
tinues as its competent curator, and dedicated in 1938. Concerning it, Roscoe Mit- 
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chell Pierson, librarian of the Bosworth Memorial Library of The College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, writes: “In my opinion there is no church in the brother- 
hood that has similar materials that can be remotely compared to those in your his- 
toric church. Your collection is unique and beyond comparison, a true treasure for 
the generations of yet unborn historians of our faith.” This library contains rare 
books, manuscript materials, diaries, photos, and other items set aside for scholarly 
research in a special room of the educational building. 

3. Writing. The text of these church histories is generally quite readable al- 
though several do reflect lack of historical “know-how.” There is colorful phrasing, 
such as “much fencing and weeding was needed” according to one Halifax minister. 
More appealing phrases should be written into local-church histories. The meaning 
of all sentences should be clear to all readers. A phrase, however, such as “the sanc- 
tuary was completed and altar equipment purchased” remains poor psychologically 
since the word “altar” is still misunderstood in most churches of the Disciples today. 

These books, as every local-church history should, contain much detail. Where 
the facts are accurate they are invaluable to future writers of state and more general 
histories of Discipledom, as well as to the writers of church history generally. It is 
possible, however, to have too much detail on present-day programs and organizations. 

A few of these histories contain repetitious and irrelevant data. These tend to 
bog the story down. Too much irrelevant detail, some of it mainly of interest to the 
author or a few persons, certainly impedes readability for the average reader. 

The title, The First One Hundred and Ten Years of the Christian Church in Law- 
renceburg, Kentucky, 1847-1957, seems inaccurate. According to D. S. Burnet’s 
Christian Preacher, Lawrenceburg Disciples numbered forty-five in 1840. The 
town’s “first” Christian church building was apparently erected in 1847. This local- 
church history is actually more nearly one of the church buildings during 110 years. 
If the present congregation does date from an earlier year it seems rather unfortunate 
to publish a history that is misleading. Onslow’s Oldest Church, as a title, would 
have been improved with some hint of the name of the congregation which has been 
Union Chapel for many years. 

4. Weaknesses. If there is thorough research and a desire to write the best pos- 
sible local-church history, then much detail of an anniversary or dedication program 
may not be needed. Certainly numerous facts are not essential to a readable story 
and more especially if the original materials are preserved in the church library or 
filed with other valuable records. Publication of too much detail suggests that the 
history has been hastily and therefore poorly prepared. 

A local-church history is weak if there is too much biographical data about any 
one individual or family. The church is a group of people and the local-church his- 
tory should tell the story of the whole congregation. 

These dozen histories vary in their weakness concerning stewardship, women’s 
work, the Sunday church school, youth activities, important statistical data, and 
polity. Some of the churches are leading ones among the Disciples yet the histories 
do not adequately present their functional plan of church organization. 

5. Some unanswered questions. The fascinating account of Onslow County’s 
Union Chapel, by Charles Crossfield Ware, fails to make clear how the congregation 
ceased to be a Baptist church and made the transition to the Disciples. This seems 
to have happened in 1877, but the question is never really clarified. 

The Lawrence story tells of J. T. Williamson’s offer to assume the debt on the 
building as a memorial to his daughter. One wonders if the church retained title 
to the property. This is not clear, and it is important. 
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After reading these histories the problem of the name of the Disciples remains 
as perplexing as ever. Two of the books use Disciples of Christ in the title. Others 
indicate that the pioneers often used the term Disciples. The first record of the 
Frankfort church indicates that it was “The Church of Jesus Christ at Frankfort, 
Kentucky.” The Maysville history has an interesting paragraph about the name: 


Christian churches at that time were considered a part of a “movement” rather 
than a denomination, and because of this attitude on the part of both members and 
non-members, no especial emphasis was placed upon the selection of and adherence to 
a single name by the Maysville Church. The congregation was at first called “Re- 
formed Baptists,” then “Reformers.” Later appellations were “the Church of Christ,” 
“Church of the Disciples of Jesus Christ,” “Ancient Gospel,” “Disciples of the Lord,” 
“Christians,” and “Campbellites.” The preference of the church members with regard 
to a name was merely that it should be Biblical, not setting them apart from others 
by the use of any term which described a particular practice of the church, and not 
using the name of any human leader. Therefore, they disliked being called “Reformed 
Baptists” or “Campbellites;” instead they finally came to prefer the name “Christian 
Church,” “Church of Christ,” or “Disciples of Christ,” as our Brotherhood is now 
variously known. 


When better local-church histories are written it is hoped that Disciples of Christ 
will write many of them. Certainly their churches contain a wealth of diverse and 
fascinating primary historical source materials. Much of it remains for future 


research. 
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Joan oF Arc. By Jules Michelet. Trans- 
lated by Albert Guérard. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor, 1957. xiv, 132 pages. $3.75. 


How this beautiful, colorful, imag- 
inative, consciously biased treatment of 
the Joan of Arc story could have escap- 
ed an English translator for 116 years, 
is the most obvious question in mind 
as we lay down this little book. And, 
even now it has remained for an emeri- 
tus professor in an American university 
who is obviously French himself, to 
bring out the full text for the first time. 


What superb translating Professor 
Guérard has done! One seldom real- 
izes that he is reading a translation. 
Curiously enough, one of the best liter- 
ary expressions and a give-away sen- 
tence (that it is a translation) are to 
be found on the same page. (p. 51, 
“What a misery for such a soul to be 
enmeshed in the realities of this world,” 
and: “She had obtained that her vil- 
lage be exempt from the poll tax.) 


This book has two great characteris- 
tics to recommend it. First, this is the 
creation of a literary artist who has 
the imagination of a poet and the social 
interest of a novelist. How can such a 
combination produce a truly historical 
account? Perhaps it has not done so. 
The translator says it is “full of flaws” 
(p. vi). The writer stops to lecture 
the English on their “pride” (p. 105, 
106). In the first version (1841) he 
admitted his own lack of faith (p. 95). 
Yet the literary quality of the writing 
leads the reader on to the end. 

Second, when one reads this book he 
feels as if he knew what the setting was. 
If one’s knowledge of “the Maid” has 


been gained only from romantic folk 
lore, he is in for many surprises. 
Where multi-volume works have failed 
to create a vivid picture of the religious, 
political, social and international scene, 
this little book makes one feel that he 
understands the intrigue, the daring 
and the ruthless techniques of the times. 

When one finishes reading, he does 
not know what to believe about “the 
Maid” and her “voices.” One feels 
sorry for her, and wonders what she ac- 
complished. One is amazed at her 
simple faith, mixed with bravado, and 
at the amoral age disguised as Chris- 
tian, and at the restoration and canoni- 
zation of Joan. Could the secretary to 
the English king have been right when 
he said, in the evening after the ex- 
ecution: “We are lost, we have burnt 
a saint” (p. 122)? 

Howarp E. SHort 

The Christian-Evangelist—Front Rank 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE RerormMation. By Will Durant. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1957. xviii, 1025 pages. Bibliographi- 
cal guide, notes and index. $7.50. 


It is a great tribute to professional 
historians when a person who is not 
especially trained in their craft can use 
the products of their labor with as 
much confidence and success as Will 
Durant has done in volume VI of his 
The Story of Civilization. By relying 
on the standard secondary accounts pro- 
duced during the last half century, the 
author has constructed a narrative that 
is accurate in all essentials. It is sur- 
prising that the use of the great amount 
of research done in the last few decades 
in so many different aspects of the era 
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covered by the volume would have 
changed the account so little, and also 
that the author could catch the spirit of 
the times without saturating himself 
with the sources. In the face of this 
exceptional achievement, it would seem 
impolite and inconsiderate to call at- 
tention to minor errors in fact and in- 
terpretation. 


Mr. Durant closes his volume with 
the words, “Courage, reader! We near 
the end.” This statement reflects not 
only the gay spirit of adventure that 
led him to tackle the imposing task of 
writing a history of civilization from 
its beginning to the era of Napoleon, 
but also the joy in arriving at the task 
of writing the last, and for him cer- 
tainly the most interesting, volume. He 
began his monumental history twenty- 
three years ago with the publication of 
Our Oriental Heritage (1935). This 
was followed four years later by The 
Life of Greece (1939), then by Caesar 
and Christ (1944), The Age of Faith 
(1950), and The Renaissance (1950). 
He has assured us that he has no inten- 
tion of continuing the story beyond the 
limits set in The Age of Reason, which 
will appear in a few years. 


The reader is informed at the outset 
that the title, The Reformation, is a mis- 
nomer and that a more accurate one 
would have been “A History of Euro- 
pean Civilization Outside of Italy from 
1300 to 1564, or Thereabouts, Includ- 
ing the History of Religion in Italy and 
an Incidental View of Islamic and Ju- 
daic Civilization in Europe, Africa, 
and Western Asia.” Durant explains 
that this unusual arrangement resulted 
from the fact that Volume IV had 
brought his account to the year 1300 
while Volume V had been confined to 
Italy. His purpose obviously is to tell 
a fascinating story, and in this he is 
eminently successful. 


The volume begins with a general 
discussion of the condition of the 


church during the late Middle Ages, 
first in general and then in the various 
countries of Europe, describing the po- 
litical, economic, social, and cultural 
movements which help explain these 
conditions. This section abounds in ac- 
counts of immorality and venality and 
illustrates the author’s good-hearted 
amusement over the weaknesses of men 
and their institutions. The Reforma- 
tion proper he treats by concentrating 
on the few outstanding leaders and cov- 
ering the movement by countries rather 
than chronologically. He handles the 
many difficult problems with consum- 
mate skill and unusual understanding 
and detachment. Under the heading, 
“The Strangers in the Gate,” he gives 
us brief but captivating accounts of the 
unification of Russia, the genius of Is- 
lam, the greatness of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and the survival of the Jews. 
There follow chapters on the life of the 
people, literature, the fine arts, and sci- 
ence, and then a final section on the 
Catholic Reformation. 


Few people will read this volume 
without being excited by it, for the au- 
thor knows how to portray the pageant 
of history without forgetting the indi- 
vidual actors and the importance of oc- 
casional details. He has the facility 
of saying much in a few, striking words, 
often in exaggerations, such as the fol- 
lowing: “Printing was the Reforma- 
tion” (p. 368). “Charles V was the 
most impressive failure of his age, and 
even his virtues were sometimes un- 
fortunate for mankind” (642). “Sime- 
on the Proud .. . called himself Grand 
Prince of all the Russias, which did 
not prevent his dying of the plague” 
(651). Even tedious materials are por- 
trayed with a lively style which holds 
one’s interest. Durant is to be con- 
gratulated on his achievement and en- 
couraged in the writing of his last vol- 
ume, which should be the best of the 
seven, for the Age of Reason undoubt- 
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edly appeals to him more than any 
other age in the entire expanse of his- 
tory. 

Haroip J. Grimm 
The Ohio State University 


New Licut on Martin LutTHer. By 
Albert Hyma. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1958. iv, 287 pages. $3.50. 

LuTHER ON Vocation. By Gustaf Win- 
gren. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1957. xii, 256 pages. Index. 
$3.50. 


These two books represent two ways 
of approaching an unusually complex 
and subtle figure. The first is a gen- 
eral study which attempts to consider 
various major aspects of Luther’s life 
and thought, while the second is an in- 
tensive examination of a single limited 
theme. In this case, however, the spe- 
cial study reveals more of the essential 
Luther than the general approach. Pro- 
fessor Hyma’s book is a work of great 
learning but unfortunately of little co- 
herence or perspective. Intended to 
correct the misrepresentations of the re- 
cent Luther film and certain mistakes 
of fact or emphasis which the author 
discerns in the works of other Luther 
scholars, it discusses in roughly chrono- 
logical order the more important epi- 
sodes in Luther’s career and elements 
in his thought. Hyma pays special at- 
tention to the earliest and the later 
phases of Luther’s life on the grounds 
that other historians have neglected 
them. Many of his points are, in fact, 
well taken, if not always of first im- 
portance; but they are presented with 
an opinionated fierceness and a satis- 
faction in scoring points against other 
scholars in which the real Luther some- 
how disappears. 


In a famous work some decades ago, 
Max Weber called attention to Luther’s 
idea of vocation, but in a way which 
tended to detach it from its significant 


religious context. Although Gustaf 
Wingren, a leader in the recent impres- 
sive flowering of Luther study in Swe- 
den, does not mention Weber, his close- 
ly-written study is, among other things, 
a helpful complement to the well-known 
approach of the Weber-Tawney school. 
The book is not easy reading, but by 
clarifyi-g Luther’s views on a single 
point and trying to understand them as 
an element in his whole religious con- 
cern, Wingren brings us to the heart of 
Luther’s thought. For Luther a voca- 
tion was any one of those “stations” in 
life in which a man may be placed by 
God to struggle against sin and to 
serve his fellow men. The idea of vo- 
cation, therefore, is basic to Luther’s 
social thought; and Wingren’s study 
may be taken as further evidence of 
the new social concern evident else- 
where in the Lutheran world since the 
end of the war. Since any relationship 
to others may be a vocation in Luther’s 
sense, the subject is also closely related 
to his views on marriage and monasti- 
cism; indeed, there is an implication 
in the book that his personal predica- 
ment considerably stimulated his views 
on vocation. But vocation must also 
be understood in relation to salvation, 
and here Wingren makes remarkably 
clear the dualisms fundamental to Lu- 
ther’s thought. Vocation belongs to 
the realm of society, works and the law, 
freedom, and action; it exists for the 
earth and time. It provides no access 
to God, which belongs to faith alone, 
although God may break through into 
the lower realm, and the justified man 
can then perform his vocation in a new 
way, in Christian freedom, spiritually 
rather than legalistically. Such a sum- 
mary as this, however, can hardly hope 
to suggest the beautifully comprehen- 
sive symmetries which emerge from 
this study of Luther’s thought. 
WitiuaM J. BouwsMa 

University of California, Berkeley 
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MELANCHTHON, THE Quiet REFORMER. 
By Clyde Manschreck. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1958. 350 pages. 
Index. $6.00. 


During the past century there has 
been a new curiosity about Melanch- 
thon. Professor Manschreck’s book 
makes use of recent studies but strikes 
out in a direction particularly suited to 
a present day state of mind, to wit, the 
concern with ecumenism. So dynamic 
an idea and ideal as ecumenicity could 
not but inspire its scholarly devotees to 
search the records of church history 
for exemplars of its spirit. Among 
traits desirable for ecumenical leader- 
ship these of Melanchthon stand out: 
comprehensive and accurate knowledge 
(even as a youth Melanchthon was con- 
sidered second only to Erasmus) ; ca- 
pacity to recognize the difference be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials; in- 
finite endurance in a life-time of com- 
mittees, conferences, and such, with 
representatives of other churches (in- 
cluding the Roman); loyalty to the 
quintessence of one’s own peculiar un- 
derstanding of the faith (as I under- 
stand it, there is no ecumenical prob- 
lem at all when this is relinquished) ; 
gentleness and generosity of spirit and 
of mind; theological growth. 


This last is the hardest to define, but 
it can be seen in action in Melanchthon. 
In him it sprang partly from a philo- 
sophical skepticism in the finality of 
any human statement; partly it derived 
from a candor which made it possible 
for him to change his own views; it 
also owed very much to his life in com- 
mittees and conferences, in which he 
was often more a listener than a speak- 
er. Theology is not at its best in com- 
mittee rooms; it is the product of liv- 
ing individual minds; but these minds 
do not operate at maximum efficiency 
apart from living touch with others. 
Besides all this, Melanchthon seemed 
always to be writing on theological sub- 


ject matter. Intent upon preserving 
clear expression of conviction he yet 
struggled all his life to put it in forms 
which could body forth universality. 
This was more than mere phrase-mak- 
ing; it was analogous to the poet’s work 
of making an individual experience the 
common possession of mankind. Fi- 
nally, he asked so little, only for the 
recognition of his right to hold and to 
develop his convictions in speech and 
writing. This was, of course, crucial; 
it was the heart of the Reformation as 
he saw it. 

Professor Manschreck did not write 
primarily with ecumenism in mind. 
His first aim was to portray Melanch- 
thon. Painting with broad and often 
heavy strokes on a relatively small can- 
vas he had to select and, besides, he 
had to leave much for the reader to 
supply. Sometimes the reader may 
wish he could provide a substitution 
for what he reads. Thus p. 37 leaves 
the impression that nominalistic skepti- 
cism leads one to doubt the validity of 
the Roman Catholic idea of the church 
because it damages the realists’ philo- 
sophical defense of it. Plato himself, 
the grandfather of realism, authored 
the dialogues in which every idea is 
fair game for argument, with nothing 
fixed. He doubted that his “republic” 
would ever be realized in space and 
time. One does not have to be a nomi- 
nalist to be a skeptic about human defi- 
nitions or human institutions. Too, 
there have been few consistent realists 
or nominalists. Aside from the ques- 
tion of whether Melanchthon was very 
strongly moved by philosophical argu- 
ments against the hierarchy, he had no 
difficulty in accepting the doctrine of 
original sin which assumes human ra- 
cial moral solidarity. The latter was 
often attacked by nominalists as in- 
valid. Also the unity of God as triune 
has been given the same nominalistic 
treatment. 

On p. 57 are statements about hu- 
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manism. Melanchthon is described as 
a “critical humanist,” but his “ingrain- 
ed piety and his early study of the Bi- 
ble prevented him from displacing God 
in an acceptance of the humanistic ideal 
of man’s universal domination. In hu- 
manism he found the educational tools 
by which he promoted evangelical prin- 
ciples. He did not deify man, nor did 
he believe man could merit his salva- 
tion.” Earlier on the same page it is 
said that the Reformation conflicted 
with the ideal that men should embrace 
all knowledge and bend every domain 
of life to their rational skill. The in- 
dividual man was to grasp all the skills 
of which he was capable; he was to be 
scholar, politician, explorer, artist, law- 
yer and author all in one. Man was 
placed at the center of the universe.” 
These are bold statements indeed. First 
they suffer from identifying some with 
all. Some humanists doubtless were 
practical atheists (no theoretical one 
comes to mind just now), and some 
made man the center of the universe 
rather than God; but to condemn all 
for this would mean to condemn all hu- 
man society and all churches. Second 
“man’s universal domination” was an 
ideal reported to have been given man 
by very high authority at the time of 
his creation. And what can possibly 
be God-defying in the ideal of the 
“universalmensch?” This sort of man 
is one of the finest specimens in the 
culture of the Italian Renaissance. He 
is also found north of the Alps. Ru- 
dolph Agricola (well-spoken of by our 
author) was one of them: scholar, mu- 
sician, poet, painter, athlete, diplomat, 
teacher, orator, writer. Third, the most 
learned experts in Renaissance human- 
ism have all deplored such characteri- 
zations of humanism. Very few ex- 
perts are willing to go further in iden- 
tifying humanism than to say it was a 
movement concerned with literature, 
especially the classical. 


The author’s historical temperament 


is too often compromised by his Protes- 
tant vehemence. The Edict of Worms 
“slandered” Luther as a devil, detri- 
mental to the state, religion and mor- 
ality (p. 66); but it is not called slan- 
der when the Reformers speak of the 
papacy as Antichrist. The opponents 
were called sophistic “blockheads,” but 
Melanchthon gives their pos‘tions a 
“devastative treatment” (p. 212). Of 
what use is all such? One thinks of 
Professor R. H. Fife’s recent life of 
Luther, in which Luther emerges as 
massive as he surely merited, but more 
precisely because Fife had taken his 
opponents to be serious men with ser- 
ious learning on their side. Surely, the 
Reformers did not deal with straw men. 

Despite shortcomings and for rea- 
sons given earlier in this review, I 
recommend this work. Many who read 
it will have the grateful feeling that 
the author has discovered for them a 
very great man. 

Quirinus BREEN 

University of Oregon 


HisTORY OF THE HUNGARIAN REFORMED 
CuurcH. By Imre Révész. Hun- 
garian Reformed Federation of 
America, Washington, D. C., 1956. 
vi, 163 pages. Map, illustrations. 


Imre Révész, a former professor of 
church history at the University of 
Debrecen, Hungary, and a former bish- 
op of the Trans-Tibiscan District of 
Hungary, made the first modern at- 
tempt to give an accurate and usable 
version of the history of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in a publication ap- 
pearing in 1949. The translation into 
English and the abridgement of the 
book was prepared by Professor George 
A. F. Knight of Duneden, New Zealand, 
who in 1950 published History of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church. Due to 
the alleged difficulty of the Magyar 
language, few Western church histori- 
ans ever attempted to study and ex- 
amine the primary sources and docu- 
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ments of Protestantism in Hungary. 
Professor Knight was a minister-in- 
charge of the Scotland Mission in Bud- 
apest from 1936 to 1940 where he 
learned Hungarian and married a Hun- 
garian lady. This is what he writes of 
the post-war church: “I have seen with 
my own eyes the gallant witness that 
the Magyar Reformed Church has made 
under the Communist regime. It is my 
conviction that there are many church- 
men in the West who would like to 


know something about this very living 
church.” 


The author, a foremost church his- 
torian in Hungary has given his read- 
ers as scholarly an account of the Re- 
formed Church in Hungary as is avail- 
able. In six chapters he presents the 
Reformed Church from the very be- 
ginning in 1520 to the present day as 
a church militant seeking to fulfill its 
divine destiny. 


The growth of the Reformed 
Church in Hungary under the leader- 
ship of inspired and sainted men is the 
story of a church predestined as it were 
to face its foes—the Turks, the State, 
the Church of Rome and often its own 
people—and all the evils of its days in 
a terrible battle of survival. Truly the 
Reformed Church of Hungary in its 
over four hundred years of existence 
has been a veritable bulwark for West- 
ern Protestantism and civilization. 


Professor George A. F. Knight has 
not only presented a scholarly and 
masterly translation of History of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church but he 
has captured much of the spirit of a 
people dedicated to the doing of God’s 
holy will. The purpose of this book 
in Professor Knight’s words, “So that 
the West may know something of this 
very living church” is truly realized. 


Louts G. Novak 


Magyar United Church of Christ 
of Central Florida 


THE THUNDERING Scot. By Geddes 
MacGregor. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1957. 240 pages. Appen- 
dices, index. $3.95. 


In The Thundering Scot, Dr. Geddes 
MacGregor has given “a portrait of 
John Knox” which is at once clear and 
interesting. Written in a readable style 
and reflecting the author’s personal ac- 
quaintance with Scotland, the book 
seems to accomplish a biographer’s ob- 
jective of making the subject live for 
the reader. 


Stating that the “book is intended 
for the general reader rather than for 
the specialist,” (p. 11) the author has 
succeeded in that aim without sacrific- 
ing accuracy or adequate detail. The 
book demonstrates the research which 
it claims in the writings of Knox, in- 
cluding “manuscript sources,” and ac- 
quaintance with prior biographies. 
That it reveals nothing startingly new 
either in factual content or in interpre- 
tation is in keeping with the stated in- 
tention. The conflict of Knox with the 
queen regent, Mary of Guise, is handled 
well. 


The author frankly states, “My aim 
is to be sympathetic to Knox, without 
ignoring his faults. That is why I have 
generally tried to see things as much 
as possible through his eyes” (p. 9). 
Of that sympathy there can be no 
doubt; that his faults were not ignored 
is equally certain. If the latter seem 
to gain too much indulgence it is pre- 
cisely due to seeing things “through his 
eyes.” It is nevertheless an accurate 
appraisal of the sixteenth century re- 
former to say that “he became the 
Moses of the Scots; more indeed, for 
he was their Amos and their Isaiah too, 
even their Washington and their Lin- 
coln—all rolled into one” (p 10). 


All in all this work by the professor 
of philosophy and religion at Bryn 
Mawr College is a valuable contribu- 
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tion within the “modest scope” claimed 
for the book. 

E. M. HAwKINs 
The Graduate Seminary 
Phillips University 


THE QuieT IN THE Lanp. By D. W. 
Lambert. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1956. 101 pages. Bibliog- 
raphy. $1.50. 


The Quiet in the Land gives brief 
“devotional biographies” of twenty 
Quaker saints from 1643-1800. Its in- 
tent is “devotional rather than aca- 
demic, the aim being to revive some- 
thing of the spirit that inspired these 
early witnesses to a living experience 
of Christ as the supreme motive power 
in life’ (p. 9). A worthy goal in- 
deed! 

Quakerism’s spirit of quiet service 
has contributed much to Christianity. 
William Penn and John Woolman sym- 
bolize that contribution. Less well 
known Quakers also served: Stephen 
Grellet who tried to alleviate the horror 
of Napoleon; John Roberts who was 
struck without striking back; Elizabeth 
Fry who transformed living conditions 
in Newgate Women’s Prison. If Lam- 
bert’s book inspired the revival of 
such a spirit, it would be well worth- 
while. 

Unfortunately, Lambert treats Quak- 
erism’s enduring contribution only as a 
sub-theme of the book. The stated 
theme, “devotional rather than academ- 
ic,” seems to mean “dogmatic rather 
than factual.” All Puritans other than 
Quaker Puritans are dismissed as “or- 
thodox and outward” in their “insist- 
ence on the letter of scripture. .. .” (p. 
11). The Quakers are pictured more 
as twentieth century, open-minded lib- 
erals meeting “together to seek the 
Truth,” Seekers. The truer spirit of 
“Seekerism” is reflected by a Quaker 
opponent, Roger Williams, to whom all 
truth had already been revealed in He- 
brews 6:1-2. Williams was “seeking” 


only for the second coming when that 
truth would be lived in a_ perfect 
church. Even in Lambert’s book, the 
Quakers appear equally dogmatic. It 
was in fact a dogmatic era. To advo- 
cate the revival of such a spirit in our 
day—perhaps enough has been said. 

Exploration of the Inner World by 
Anton Boisen, although some thirty 
years old, is a commentary on Lam- 
bert’s failure to appreciate the best in 
Quakerism. Boisen sees George Fox in 
the tradition of the prophets, Paul, and 
John Bunyan. In his chapter on “Suc- 
cessful Explorers,” Boisen summarizes 
the nature of their religious experi- 
ence. “In the case of men of religious 
genius .. . , cosmic identification in the 
form of a sense of union with the 
Greater-than-self is characteristic. In 
them it becomes no longer intermittent 
and uncertain but the foundation of a 
successful reorganization and transfor- 
mation of the personality.” By such 
an approach, Boisen makes it possible 
to separate Fox’s living experience of 
submission to the Ultimate from his 
dogmatic proclamation that the Holy 
Spirit acts only in certain Quaker ways. 
Boisen portrays Quakerism in an his- 
torical perspective. Lambert only con- 
fuses the issue by failing to distinguish 
between the enduring Quaker contribu- 
tion and the incidental participation of 
Quakerism in the limited spirit and 
world view of its time. 

Date MILLER 

Drake University 


Fray JunIPERO SerRA. By MacKinley 
Helm. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, 1956. viii, 86 pages. $4.00. 


More than two hundred years ago, 
Fray Junipero Serra, a Franciscan friar, 
(1713-1784) sailed from the island of 
Mallorca to bring the Word of God to 
the New World. While traveling on 
foot from Vera Cruz to the capital of 
Mexico, he hurt his leg. The wound 
became a cancer. He suffered from it 
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the remainder of his life. This book 
is the story of Fray Junipero Serra in 
the form of a poetic drama. Helm 
calls it a “symphonic biography.” 

In forty-seven brief scenes, the story 
of the great padre of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is told, featuring the hero, sup- 
ported by a commentator, who “. 
speaks for the author, for himself, ond 
sometimes for others. He is really a 
kind of Master of Ceremonies,” reads 
the Overture. 

Serra is portrayed as one with extra- 
ordinary fortitude, insatiable zeal for 
God, intensity of spirit, love of morti- 
fication and self denial; but these traits 
coupled with a fine executive ability 
and a practicality that enabled him to 
lay enduring foundations for the chain 
of missions in Lower California. 

The book is well written, stimulat- 
ing, informative and entertaining. At 
times however Orlando’s language 
seems too modern for a character rep- 
resenting so much age. 

This book might well serve as the 
basis for a pageant. 

Mayon LINDLEY 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Tue Stars Grow Pate. By Karl Bjarn- 
hof. Translated by Naomi Walford. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1958. 
310 pages. $4.00. 


This book is an autobiography of a 
part of a man’s life. Writing at the 
age of fifty-eight, the man looks with 
tender reflection and spiritual triumph 
at the cataclysmic change which came 
to him during a few years of his child- 
hood. In the first chapter the boy 
stands in the street outside a home for 
the blind and watches the faces of the 
blind girls knitting at the window. In 
the last chapter, set in time a few years 
later, he stands on the deck of a boat 
which will take him to the Royal Insti- 
tute for the Blind in Copenhagen, wav- 
ing good-bye to his father whom his 
fading eyes can hardly see on the shore 


a few yards away. 

Shut more and more from the visible 
world, Karl Bjarnhof made his home 
more and more in the invisible one. 
The publishers have wisely informed 
the reader that this introspective lad 
climbed to fame. He became a re- 
nowned cellist, playing in concerts in 
northern Europe. Before darkness 
came entirely he reached success as a 
newspaper editor and published several 
novels, short stories and essays. Blind 
now for many years, his voice is still 
heard in Denmark, for he is a widely 
known radio personality. The simple 
story-telling style of the volume, which 
is not hidden by the translation, reveals 
that here is a human being who mas- 
tered more than his environment—he 
mastered the despair which so often 
throttles even the ablest. 

WarnER Muir 
University Christian Church 
Des Moines, Iowa 


THE Cross Is HEAVEN: LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS OF SaADHU SuNDAR SincH. Edit- 
ed by A. J. Appasamy. Association 
Press, New York, 1957. 93 pages. 
$1.25. 

Reuicious Lrperty. By Giovanni 
Miegge. Association Press, New 
York, 1957, 93 pages. $1.25. 


Bishop Stephen Neill, who edits the 
World Christian Books of which these 
two small volumes are a part, says that 
the purpose of the series is to help 
both those who teach and preach and 
“ordinary members of the church” grow 
in knowledge and understanding. 

Appasamy introduces The Cross Is 
Heaven with a brief account of the life 
of Sundar Singh up to the time he dis- 
appeared in 1929 while on a preach- 
ing mission to Tibet and was never 
heard from again. Most of the book 
is a series of comments, parables, pray- 
ers and personal experiences by thi 
Christian ascetic and saint whose child- 
like faith erased the boundary line be- 
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tween miracle and the common-place 
and that between the eternal and the 
now. 

Miegge, as a professor in the Wal- 
densian Theological Seminary at Rome, 
brings to his discussion the rich back- 
ground of a group who have been for 
centuries on the frontier of the struggle 
for liberty. It is natural that his dis- 
cussion of the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion on religious liberty should be espe- 
cially forthright and to the point. The 
second half of his book is a rapid sur- 
vey of the contemporary situation on 
a world scale with separate chapters on 
the Christian countries, the Communist 
world and the non-Christian world. 

JoserH M. SMITH 
Christian Theological Seminary 


Rice HaccaRD, THE AMERICAN FRON- 
TIER EvANGELIST WHO REVIVED THE 
NAME CurisTIAN. By Colby D. Hall. 
The T. C. U. Press, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas, 1957. 
Ixxv, 75 pages. Illustration, bibli- 
ography, index. $1.00. 


The American religious communion 
that centers around the body formerly 
known as the International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ has changed 
its name to the International Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches (Disciples 
of Christ). The change in names has 
not come about because of a change in 
religious convictions of constituents nor 
because one name is considered to have 
a sounder biblical basis than the other. 
It is a matter of pure expediency. For 
the most part this body is weary of the 
confusion of wearing so many names 
and will settle on the one which now 
designates the majority of the congre- 
gations. 

For those, however, who prefer the 
name “Christian” to the name “Dis- 
ciple” on strictly theological, histori- 
cal, and biblical lines, the seventy-five 
page booklet by Dr. Colby Hall, Rice 
Haggard, the American Frontier Evan- 


gelist Who Revived the Name Christian, 
should prove to be a major bulwark of 
defense. The battle over names was a 
cold war which began in Alexander 
Campbell’s lifetime and has continued 
to the present date. In insisting on the 
name “Disciples of Christ,” many of 
his closest friends in the movement felt 
Campbell had let them down, even 
broken his word with them. Campbell’s 
victory lasted for over a hundred years. 
It now appears that Walter Scott, Bar- 
ton W. Stone et al. will win the final 
battle. 


Dr. Hall’s little book is not so much 
concerned with the century-old contro- 
versy as it is with pointing out the 
origin of the use of the word “Chris- 
tian” as applied to his own communion. 
He points out that it was Rice Haggard, 
a little-known person in American re- 
ligious history, who first proposed the 
name. Rice Haggard was a frontier 
Methodist circuit rider who joined with 
James O’Kelly in defiance of what he 
considered the autocratic methods of 
Bishop Francis Asbury and eventually 
helped to form a separate body known 
as “Republican Methodists.” When 
these Republican Methodists met in 
Surrey County, Virginia, August 4, 
1794, Rice Haggard proposed that from 
henceforth they should be known as 
Christians. The motion was adopted. 
Some years later Haggard joined the 
Stone movement in Kentucky where in 
1804 he proposed the name “Christian” 
to this group. Years later, Stone him- 
self and a few congregations in the 
movement joined forces with Alexander 
Campbell and his followers. One re- 
sult of this union, a union which some 
Disciple historians play up a great deal 
and which Christian Connection his- 
torians (the body that united with the 
Congregationalists) play down, was 
the general acceptance of the name 
“Christian Church” for local congrega- 
tions in the total movement. Dr. Hall 
credits Rice Haggard with this contri- 
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bution. 

In his book, Dr. Hall evaluates a 
pamphlet published by Rice Haggard 
in 1804, An Address to the Different 
Religious Societies on the Sacred Im- 
port of the Christian Name. This pam- 
phlet, lost until re-discovered by John 
W. Neth, Jr., in 1953, was written pri- 
marily in justification of “Why the fol- 
lowers of Christ should be called Chris- 
tians, and nothing else.” Therefore, 
those who are looking for a scriptural 
and theological basis for dropping the 
name “Disciples” in favor of “Chris- 
tians” will find much amunition in the 
Haggard pamphlet and the Hall book. 

In addition to presenting the histori- 
cal background of the name “Chris- 
tian” as applied to followers of the 
Campbell-Stone movement, Dr. Hall 
renders a service in bringing Rice Hag- 
gard out of obscurity and in pointing 
up some little-known factors in Ameri- 
can frontier religious bodies as repre- 
sented under the names: Republican 
Methodists, New Lights, Christian Con- 
nection, Churches of Christ, Disciples 
of Christ, and Restorationists. 

Henry K. SHaw 
Christian Theological Seminary 


THRoucH THE Years. By William 
Clayton Bower. Transylvania Col- 
lege Press, Lexington, 1957. iv, 111 
pages. List of publications. 


This book, in the author’s own words, 
is not a “formal autobiography,” but 
more an informal “look in retrospect 
over the way I have come.” If this 
outstanding scholar and teacher had 
set out to do a formal autobiography 
he would certainly have given a more 
detailed account than is found in the 
1ll pages of this little book. What 
he has done, however, is interesting and 
stimulating. He has touched upon the 
major strains that have contributed to 
his personal life. He has looked back 
with understandable nostalgia at his 
early childhood and youth in Indiana, 


his education at two undergraduate in- 
stitutions in Indiana (one of which was 
Butler), and his service as a minister 
of Christian churches in Indiana, New 
York, and California. 


The greatest part of this story of the 
life of a  scholar-educator clusters 
around a teaching career which began 
in 1912 with appointment to a profes- 
sorship in religious education at the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and which continued at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago until his retirement 
in 1943. The story did not end there, 
however, but has gone on in retirement 
at Lexington, where Dr. Bower has serv- 
ed in the University of Kentucky as a 
teacher and has also been a moving 
spirit in the development of the pro- 
gram of emphasis on moral and spir- 
itual values in the Kentucky public 
schools. 

Dr. Bower has recalled the turbulent 
period at the beginning of his teach- 
ing career at the College of the Bible 
when the gathering storm erupted in a 
bitter and disturbing investigation of 
the inroads of “liberalism” at the semi- 
nary. This liberal-fundamental contro- 
versy is reported in a manner which 
calls forth the greatest admiration of 
Dr. Bower for the gracious and forgiv- 
ing manner in which he tells about it, 
since most persons would have found 
it difficult to retrain their words to de- 
scribe the controversy. 

Perhaps the most stimulating chap- 
ter in this little book is that which 
traces the course of thinking of the 
author during the revolutionary decades 
of the past half-century. This “chang- 
ing scene” is sketched on the basis of 
Bower’s views on process philosophy, 
education, theology, democracy, and 
ecumenism. The reader cannot help 
but wish that there had been much 
more of this kind of emphasis. 

This autobiography will be of in- 
terest to students and friends of Dr. 
Bower who have come to know him 
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through classrooms and books, and 
will also be stimulating to many others. 
Some may feel that it is somewhat re- 
mote in light of current trends in the- 
ology and church life. There is no 
escaping the fact that it is a book whose 
pages breathe the liberalism and op- 
timism characteristic of the earlier era 
of the twentieth century. Nevertheless, 
whatever the reader may claim as his 
brand of theology, it will be a good 
experience to listen to a scholar who 
at a venerable age of seventy-nine 
writes: “God willing, I expect to die 
a liberal!” 
James Bair MILLER 

Christian Theological Seminary 


A SprrituaL Arcosy. By John Bunyan 
Hunley. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass., 1958. 313 


pages. Frontispiece. $3.75. 


J. B. Hunley’s autobiography had for 
me something of the heart-warming 
quality of Ian Maclaren’s Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush or the account of 
John Wesley’s moving experience at 
Aldersgate. John Bunyan Hunley, one 
of the outstanding older ministers of 
the Disciples of Christ, has been pas- 
tor of such distinguished congregations 
as Canon City, Colorado, Neosho, Mis- 
souri, Ivanhoe Park in Kansas City, 
Hanover Avenue in Richmond, and 
Walla Walla, Washington. For the 
past 25 years he has shepherded a num- 
ber of the virile rural churches of his 
native Tidewater country in eastern 
Virginia. 

The book is intensely interesting as 
he tells of Civil War-ravished Virginia, 
of his search for spiritual reality and 
assurance, his struggles to get a college 
education, and his romance with a 
world-famous opera diva and concert 
artist. It is inspiringly thrilling as he 
describes victory after victory in some 
church building project or financial 
crisis or evangelistic effort over seem- 
ingly insuperable odds. It is spiritual- 


ly moving as he relates how he began 
his devotional writing and recounts his 
sincere endeavor to come to a better 
understanding and experiencing of the 
work and place of the Holy Spirit. He 
discloses the deep motivation of his 
ministry in which he was resolved not 
to rely on organizational methods and 
promotional ventures primarily, but on 
prayer and the spiritual upbuilding of 
his congregations. His book is instruc- 
tive in that it gives some of the little 
published chapters concerning Disci- 
ples of Christ in the final quarter of 
the nineteenth and first quarter of the 
twentieth centuries; it makes live some 
of the early history of Johnson Bible 
College and affairs of churches about 
Lexington. The author vividly nar- 
rates incidents connected with Marcus 
Whitman and the opening of the Ore- 
gon country. Without boasting or dog- 
matism he lays down a solid platform 
of his own convictions on which his im- 
pressive evangelistic and spiritual min- 
istry rested. 


A student of both Ashley S. Johnson 
and John W. McGarvey, Dr. Hunley 
combines some of the striking charac- 
teristics of each in his remarkable per- 
sonality. A neighbor and contempo- 
rary of Peter Ainslie’s, he both cherish- 
ed the friendship and lamented what 
he regarded as a defection from the 
position of the Disciples by that great 
ecumenical churchman. He was an in- 
timate and worthy co-worker with such 
stalwarts as B. A. Abbott, Frederick 
Kershner, A. McLean, F. M. Rains and 
Frederick W. Burnham. Without at- 
tempting to label him, which he vio- 
lently dislikes, he belongs to the more 
conservative wing of the Disciples. He 
is sweetly tolerant and understanding 
of his brethren with whom he may not 
agree; always cooperative in organized 
life, he has never made an issue of dif- 
ferences. 


While his vocabulary is devoid of 
terms now common to neo-orthodoxy 
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and familiar in the speech of contempo- 
rary theologians, his writing is clear 
and speaks the timeless language of the 
spirit. In every chapter there are para- 
graphs of sheer literary charm. 

A modest, humble man of faith and 
prevailing prayer and unquestioned 
spiritual influence on his fellows, this 
77-year-old veteran is still looking to 
the future with confidence and Chris- 
tian assurance. If the Disciples of 
Christ canonized saints, not for their 
miracles of spectacular statistics but 
for their transparent sincerity and un- 
impeachable spiritual genuineness, John 
Bunyan Hunley would join Robert 
Richardson, Peter Ainslie, Charles S. 
Medbury, and Kirby Page at the top 
of the list. 

The publication of A Spiritual Ar- 
gosy is an event that ought not to go 
unnoticed by the Disciples of Christ. 

G. Epwin OsBorn 
The Graduate Seminary 
Phillips University 


Way I Am a Discipce oF Curist. By 
Hampton Adams. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York, 1957. xii, 144 
pages. Index. $2.75. 


This volume is one of a series pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
Dr. Hampton Adams is pastor of the 
Park Avenue Christian Church in New 
York, and has held many high offices 


in the Disciples brotherhood. He was 
glad that the publisher requested that 
an autobiographical strand be woven 
into the book, since no individual could 
speak with authority for the entire 
communion. 


The volume is intriguing in that Dr. 
Adams has a firm belief in the distinc- 
tive beliefs of the Disciples of Christ, 
and yet yearns for the day when the 
Disciples will disappear into the united 
church. The Disciples of Christ are 
unique in that they are a denomination 
that hopes to die. From the very be- 
ginning they have looked forward to a 
united church. Dr. Adams includes a 
chapter on the “United Church of 
Christ,” which was created by the merg- 
er of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches. He then indicates 
that approaches have been made for 
the Disciples of Christ also to become 
a part of the “United Church of 
Christ.” He closes the book with this 
statement, “I am content to remain in 
the ministry of the Disciples of Christ 
until that time, for which I pray, when 
the whole body of Disciples will first 
die and then come into a more abund- 
ant life by entering into unity with an- 
other body of Christians.” 

FRANKLIN H, MINcK 
High Street Christian Church 
Akron, Ohio 
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Biblical Studies 


THE WEsTMINSTER HisToricaL ATLAS 
TO THE BIBLE. Revised edition. By 
George Ernest Wright and Floyd Viv- 
ian Filson. With an introductory ar- 
ticle by W. F. Albright. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 
130 pages. Illustrations, maps, 
chronological outline, three indexes. 
$7.50. 

BrsticaL ARCHAEOLOGY. By G. Ern- 
est Wright. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. Illustrations, 
maps, bibliographies, indexes. $15.00. 


“Revolutionary” is scarcely too sen- 
sational a term to employ in describ- 
ing the current scholarly evaluation of 
the Old Testament material in the re- 
construction of ancient Israel’s career, 
when contrasted with the attitude of 
the average scholar in pre-World War 
I days. Reflecting that period, the not- 
ed Oxonian historiographer, R. G. Col- 
lingwood, in his little book on The Idea 
of History (1945), dismissed the bibli- 
cal material in less than one page as 
“theocratic history and myth.” A year 
previously Bertrand Russell, in his His- 
tory of Western Philosophy, had writ- 
ten bluntly: “The early history of the 
Israelites cannot be confirmed from 
any source outside the Old Testament, 
and it is impossible to know at what 
point it ceases to be purely legendary.” 
So when one begins to read the two 
books under review, one may well won- 
der whether they deal with the same 
material that Russell and Collingwood 
had disparaged. This difference in at- 
titude is due primarily to archeology. 


The Historical Atlas by Wright and 
Filson (the former is the Old Testa- 
ment, the latter the New Testament ex- 
pert), now in a revised edition, is the 
best of several that have appeared in 
recent years. The pattern of the first 
edition (1945) has been retained, but 
much new material has been added 


(photographs and drawings, as well as 
text), and some of the older material 
rewritten. The extremely useful “In- 
dex to the Maps” and “Index of Arabic 
Names” (pp. 121-30) are now more 
complete. 


The structure of the Aflas is well 
known by now. Twenty plates of maps 
form the theme of the book, with clear, 
up-to-date text—the whole constituting 
a fine popular history of biblical Israel 
and early Christianity—for each plate. 
The photographs are most pertinent, 
and their legends informative. 


Wright’s Biblical Archaeology ap- 
peared in 1957, and ran through three 
printings within the year. There is 
good reason for it. In fourteen chap- 
ters the author has presented in a man- 
ner that delights the scholar no less 
than the layman a most comprehensive 
archeological background for and com- 
mentary on the Bible. After introduc- 
ing the reader to “Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy” (chap. I), the story proceeds 
chronologically from the pre-patriarch- 
al and patriarchal periods (II, “Giants 
in the Earth” and III, “The Founding 
Fathers”) to “Palestine in the Time of 
Christ” (XIII) and “The Church in 
the World” (XIV). Chapter XI deals 
with “Israelite Daily Life” (180-98). 
The reviewer is not aware of a single 
important datum from archeology that 
the author has overlooked. 


A select bibliography follows each 
chapter, the illustrations are well cho- 
sen, the maps (taken from the West- 
minster Atlas) are clear and exact, and 
the indexes useful. 


Both these volumes are standard ref- 
erence works for any student of the 
Bible. 

Harry M. Or.INsKY 
Hebrew Union College— 
Jewish Institute of Religion 
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THe ExcavaTIons AT QuMRAN. By J. 
Van Der Ploeg (translated by Kevin 
Smyth). Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1958. xi, 233 pages. In- 
dex. $4.00. 

COMPOSITION OF THE BooK OF JUDGES. 
By Cuthbert Aikman Simpson. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1958. x, 197 
pages. Notes, appendix, index. 
$6.50. 


These two books have nothing in 
common, but a consideration of them 
in a single review may serve to illus- 
trate how the interests and emphases 
of biblical scholarship have shifted in 
recent years. The first study, a popu- 
lar description of the now famous Dead 
Sea Scrolls, will be widely read, one 
may predict, and will take its proper 
place among scores of such books. The 
second, a technical analysis of the lit- 
erary sources which lie behind the pres- 
ent text of the Book of Judges, will be 
generally ignored, or merely regarded 
as a curiosity from the past when lit- 
erary criticism held the field now domi- 
nated by biblical theology, biblical ar- 
cheology and textual studies. 


The Excavations at Qumran is a mis- 
leading title, although the book refers 
to some of the archeological evidence 
from the caves where the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were found and from the mon- 
astery nearby in which they were writ- 
ten. The study is actually a descrip- 
tion of how the scrolls first came to the 
attention of scholars in 1947, and a 
survey of the latest finds and pur- 
chases, but its main concern is to eval- 
uate the significance of the scrolls. 


The book has special interest for sev- 
eral reasons. It presents a reasonably 
well-balanced interpretation of the 
scrolls; the author does not hesitate to 
admit that frequently evidence is not 
yet available for answering some ques- 
tions that are being raised regarding 
the precepts and practices of the auth- 
ors of the scrolls. The book is written 


by one of a comparatively small group 
of scholars who are trained to work 
with the texts themselves. Professor 
van der Ploeg, member of the Domini- 
can Order, is Professor of Old Testa- 
ment and Hebrew at the University of 
Nijmegen in the Netherlands. He was 
present in Palestine when the scrolls 
first appeared in Jerusalem in 1947. 
He was, in fact, one of the first schol- 
ars to examine the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
scroll in the presence of Mar Athana- 
sius, the Jacobite Christian bishop who 
acquired possession of four of the 
scrolls from the first cave. 


Returning often to Jordan since that 
time, van der Ploeg has become con- 
vinced that the scrolls were written be- 
fore the Roman-Jewish war of 66-70 
A.D. Although he is not a member of 
the so-called international team of 
scholars which has accepted responsi- 
bility for the publication of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, he has been able to ex- 
amine the archeological evidence from 
the Qumran monastery at first hand, 
and he has kept abreast of the latest 
developments in connection with the 
scrolls themselves. 


After describing how Bedouin and 
archeologists have labored, sometimes 
together and often in competition, to 
uncover scores of caves at Qumran near 
the Dead Sea, and at Wadi Murabba’at 
and Khirbet Mird, some ten miles away, 
van der Ploeg discusses the historical 
background of the Qumran Sect, using 
as his sources the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha, Josephus, Philo and Pliny. Al- 
though he recognizes that the Essenes 
have not been definitely established as 
the authors of the scrolls, he says: “The 
finds from the Dead Sea [region] en- 
able us to form a clearer picture of the 
Essenes than was hitherto possible” (p. 
52). 

After noting various attempts by 
scholars to identify the Wicked Priest 
and the Teacher of Righteousness with 
historical persons, van der Ploeg con- 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


Westminster Press 


The Gospel and Christian Education 


A Theory of Christian Education for Our Times 


By D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF. A gospel-centered basis 
for creative educational ministry in the church, written 
by the professor of Christian Education at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. $3.75 


A Theology of the Laity 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER. Tracing the role of the laity 
through the history of the church, a leading religious 
scholar argues for a new understanding of the “minis- 
try of the laity” today. $3.00 


Biblical interpretation 


By EDWIN C. BLACKMAN. Bible readers and students 
who have been confused by changing methods of 
interpretation will welcome this helpful analysis of 
historical and present-day approaches to the Bible 
and its authority. $3.00 


The Power of God in a Parish Program 


By JOSEPH E. MCCABE. Here, step by step, are the 
successful programs employed at a large suburban 
church. An invaluable guide for ministers, it also 
shows church members how they can contribute to 
parish work. A Religious Book Club selection. 
Coming May 11. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 
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cludes that all identifications must re- 
main uncertain until more of the scroll 
materials are published; he inclines to- 
ward the view that they were actual 
persons, the Teacher probably being 
the founder of the Qumran community, 
who lived during the Maccabean period. 
The materials excavated at the monas- 
tery are described in some detail; these 
include an intricate system of cisterns 
and water conduits, library, dining 
room, kitchen, coins and pottery. Al- 
so analyzed as to date, purpose and 
content are the materials from the 
caves which include commentaries, 
Jewish apocryphal as well as canonical 
texts, the copper scrolls, the Thanks- 
giving Psalms, and the Rules governing 
the organization of the community. 


A helpful feature of van der Ploeg’s 
book is a discussion of the doctrines or 
“views” of the community; he consid- 
ers in this connection its teachings con- 
cerning dualism, immortality, predes- 
tination, sin, gnosis, cleanness and the 
calendar. They are described as the 
views of a pious Jewish group which 
had broken with the temple cult in 
Jerusalem and had moved into the Ju- 
dean desert to establish the perfect 
community. In contrasting their views 
with those of the New Testament writ- 
ers, van der Ploeg notes “a certain re- 
semblance in the spiritual atmosphere,” 
but concludes that “the Qumran com- 
munity and the young Christian Church 
were two totally different institutions, 
animated by completely different spir- 
its and radically opposed to each other 
on the most essential points” (p. 196). 

Composition of the Book of Judges 
is an attempt to determine the literary 
sources on which the present Hebrew 
text of the Book of Judges rests, using 
the documentary hypothesis as it has 
been applied by many scholars to the 
Pentateuch. Professor Simpson, for- 
merly a teacher at The General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City, is 
presently Regius Professor of Hebrew 


in the University of Oxford and Canon 
of Christ Church. To his task Profes- 
sor Simpson brings a wealth of experi- 
ence as a literary critic; this has been 
demonstrated in his The Early Tradi- 
tions of Israel (1948) and in his ar- 
ticles on the growth of the Hexateuch, 
and introduction and exegesis of Gene- 
sis in Volume One of The Interpreter’s 
Bible (1952). 

Simpson’s thesis is that the Book of 
Judges is a compilation based upon 
three originally separate and distinct 
traditions which were incorporated with 
some deuteronomic material into a kind 
of history of the Judges. Using the 
terminology which has been applied to 
the Hexateuch, he designates these doc- 
uments as Jl, the tradition of the 
southern tribes; J2, the tradition of the 
northern tribes which was integrated 
with that of the south; and E, another 
tradition of the northern tribes. These 
were combined, and later revised and 
supplemented by a series of deutero- 
nomic editors. 


Following a technical analysis of the 
text of the Book of Judges in which he 
attempts to isolate these various tradi- 
tions by noting apparent inconsisten- 
cies, duplications and particular em- 
phases, Simpson offers a reconstruc- 
tion of each tradition. Separate verses 
are assembled and printed as three dif- 
ferent traditions about Deborah, Ehud, 
Gideon, Jephthah and Samson, plus a 
series of redactions. 

Most Old Testament scholars will 
agree with Simpson’s thesis that the 
Book of Judges is a composite work 
representing several early Hebrew tra- 
ditions. Not all will agree, however, 
that they ever existed as independent 
sources in different geographical loca- 
tions in Palestine, and most will ob- 
serve that it is impossible to reconstruct 
in detail the traditions as Simpson has 
done. He admits that his method has 
involved “a very delicate process” (p. 
3). One wonders if Simpson does not 
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often impose rules of logic and self- 
consistency upon the text which ancient 
Near Eastern authors themselves would 
never have observed in creating a writ- 
ten or oral source. Similar questions 
regarding methodology arise in connec- 
tion with the appendix which is Simp- 
son’s reply to Otto Eissfeldt’s criticism 
of his use of the documentary hypothe- 
sis on the books of the Hexateuch. 


It is to be hoped that Simpson’s 
views regarding the composite nature 
of the Book of Judges will stimulate a 
new discussion of these materials in 
the light of recent archeological dis- 
coveries at Jericho, Bethel and She- 
chem, and extra-biblical writings which 
bear on the period of the conquest of 
Canaan. 

WituuaM L. REED 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


THE Ecuo oF Greece. By Edith Ham- 
ilton. W. W. Norton Co., New York, 
1957. 224 pages. $3.95. 

THE New TESTAMENT BACKGROUND: 
SELECTED Documents. Edited by 
C. K. Barrett. Macmillan, New 
York, 1957. xxiv, 276 pages. In- 
dices. $3.50. 


Miss Hamilton’s book has much to 
commend it from several viewpoints. 
As a student of the culture of the 
ancient world, the author is thoroughly 
familiar with the personalities of fourth 
century B.C. Greece concerning whom 
she writes. These she describes with 
an accuracy and a vividness which 
makes them live again. All of them 
become one’s friends and reveal clear- 
ly their interests and thought—lIsocra- 
tes, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Alex- 
ander the Great, Menander, Zeno, Epic- 
tectus, Marcus Aurelius, and Plutarch. 

Yet it is not the author’s purpose to 
write biography. These leading per- 
sonalities, selected because they are 
representative and symptomatic of their 
times, were presented to describe and 


to interpret the life and thought of 
Greece during their century, a century 
of transition following the golden Peri- 
clean Age, a period of sweeping change 
during which the doom of Greece was 
sounded. Thus each one is made to 
contribute his share to the larger set- 
ting. They are not introduced until 
after the author has analyzed fifth cen- 
tury B.C. Greek freedom, explained 
why that freedom was lost, and exam- 
ined the two rival theories of educa- 
tion which then prevailed. 


This century in the history of Greece, 
the author feels, has a special claim on 
our attention, because what happened 
then in a great free government may 
happen again in ours, human nature 
being what it is. 

Not only will the volume of selected 
documents, edited by C. K. Barrett, 
make a valuable reference book, it will 
also be far more productive for a stu- 
dent’s understanding of the first cen- 
tury cultural environment out of which 
Christianity came, than will the read- 
ing of hundreds of pages in books writ- 
ten on New Testament background. 
Here the selection of original writings 
from the first century and thereabouts 
speak for themselves, and describe the 
thought and life of their own age. Doc- 
uments chosen are grouped under the 
following chapter headings: The Ro- 
man Empire, The Papyri, The Inscrip- 
tions, The Philosophers, The Hermetic 
Literature, Mystery Religions, Jewish 
History, Rabbinic Literature, Philo, Jo- 
sephus, The Septuagint, and Apocalyp- 
tic. An appendix adds excerpts from 
the Zadokite Fragments and the Manual 
of Discipline of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The authors who are quoted form quite 
an array—Suetonius, Horace, Virgil, 
Tacitus, Pliny, Heraclitus, Zeno, Cle- 
anthes, Chrysippus, Posidonius, Epic- 
tectus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucretius, Epi- 
curus, Philostratus, Plutarch, Eusebius, 
etc. A better selection of original 
sources for a student of New Testament 
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Jesus Christ in Man’s 
Conflicts 


Study Papers for ISM 
Triennial 


Guest Editorial, by Richard L. 
Heaton * How Our Lives Carry 
Christ’s Death and Manifest His 
Resurrection, by Carl Michalson 
* Grace, Law, and Freedom, by 
Edward LeRoy Long *¥ The Life 
of the Church and Its Duty in the 
World, by John D. Godsey '¥ The 
Church under the Lordship of 
Christ, by Reginald Fuller ¥ The 
World under the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ, by Roger Shinn and 
Howard Schomer ¥ The Biblical 
View of the world, by James 
Robinson and Thomas Wieser ¥ 
Belief and Life, by John Hick *¥ 


Winter, 1960 


Jesus Christ the Light of 
the World 


Preparation for Third 
Assembly, WCC 


Jesus Christ and the Mind of Asia, 
by J. R. Chandran * “Light” in 
the Major World Religions, by 
Harry B. Partin * “Light” — a 
Study in Biblical Theology, by 
J. Daniel Joyce ¥ Jesus Christ, the 
Light: an American Theological 
Symposium, by J. Robert Nelson, 
Edward John Carnell, and L. 
Harold De Wolf * 
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times is difficult to imagine. They 
cover many subjects, all of which throw 
light on the environment out of which 


the New Testament came. This book 
will be excellent required reading for 
any course on New Testament back- 
grounds. 

E. Ropert ANDRY 
Butler University 


Saint Peter. By John Lowe. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1956. 
65 pages. $2.50. 


The Very Reverend John Lowe has 
been the dean of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, since 1939. From 1948 to 1951 
he was vice-chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity. From 1929 to 1939 he was 
professor of New Testament language 
and literature at Trinity College, Tor- 
onto and dean of the faculty of divinity, 
1934-1939, 


The three lectures on Saint Peter 
were delivered at General Theological 
Seminary in New York on the William 
Copley Winslow Memorial Foundation 
in November 1955. The subjects of 
the three lectures are “The Apostle,” 
“The Martyr,” and “The Primacy of 
Peter.” The first lecture deals with the 
synoptic picture of Peter with special 
consideration of the problem of the 
name Peter, and the picture in Acts and 
in the Pauline epistles. Lowe denies 
the Petrine authorship of I and II 
Peter. The second lecture concludes 
after a survey of the evidence that 
“Peter did come to Rome, suffered 
there as a Martyr, and most likely in 
the Vatican District.” In the third lec- 
ture the authenticity of Matt. 16:18 is 
debated and affirmed (p. 55). The 
conclusion is that Peter received spe- 
cial authority from Jesus. Lowe dis- 
tinguishes between the ideas of foun- 
dation stone and apostolic succession. 

Saint Peter is an easily read book. 
Not all will agree with Lowe in the 
ascription of ekklesia to the lips of 
Jesus. 

THomas R. SHROUT 
The Rural Seminary 
Bible College of Missouri 
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Pastoral Counseling and Preaching 


PREFACE TO PasToRAL THEOLOGY. By 
Seward Hiltner. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, 1958. 240 pages. Notes, 
index. $4.00. 


A conceptual orientation to the task 
of Christian shepherding and its auxili- 
ary or cognate concerns of communi- 
cating and organizing of the word and 
work of the Christian gospel is the 
main concern of Seward Hiltner in this 
his most recent book. He was thrust 
upon the search for this conceptual 
orientation by the same anxiety which 
has gripped all who have studied the 
various sciences of psychology, psychi- 
atry, sociology, as they have impinged 
upon the witness and work of the Chris- 
tian community, especially as it is epi- 
tomized in the task of the pastor. 

Throughout the book, he works as- 
siduously at “homogenizing” a syste- 
matic, thoroughgoing theological con- 
cern with the claims that suffering hu- 
man beings lay upon the minister. He 
is convinced that a conceptual orienta- 
tion to the problems of people and our 
relation to them must have both an 
empirical and a contemporary dimen- 
sion, and that we must pay attention to 
both the activity, content and method- 
ology of Christian shepherding if we 
are to develop any “general compre- 
hensive principles worthy of the name 
‘pastoral theology.’” On the basis of 
the presuppositions, Hiltner defines pas- 
toral theology as “that branch or field 
of theological knowledge and inquiry 
that brings the shepherding perspec- 
tive to bear upon all the operations and 
functions of the church and the minis- 
ter, and then draws conclusions of a 
theological order from reflection on 
these observations.” 

Essentially the result of Hiltner’s ap- 
proach is what could be called a “per- 
spectival” understanding of the work 
of the shepherd, both in its ultimate 
and its preliminary concerns. In ac- 


complishing this Hiltner defines the 
task of the pastoral theologian in rela- 
tion to his other duties, the focus of 
the pastoral theologian in his concern 
for persons, and the tradition of the 
pastoral theologian in the context of 
history. Interestingly enough, he 
draws his case history material from a 
nineteenth century pastor’s recorded 
case material rather than from a more 
contemporary setting. The work of 
one Ichabod Spencer forms the whole 
clinical footing of Hiltner’s construc- 
tion. In a remarkably refreshing man- 
ner he takes the work of a committed 
and effective minister of the past as 
illustrative material for burgeoning out 
a comprehensive understanding of the 
overall theory of pastoral theology. 
Here is how he systematizes the discip- 
line. 


Hiltner sees the content of the shep- 
herding task is composed of healing, 
sustaining and guiding. These are the 
central concerns of the Christian shep- 
herd, any one of which will lead to its 
integral unity with the other two when 
pushed to its deepest implication. These 
are the central tasks which have been 
faced historically by all Christian shep- 
herds, and which always call into ex- 
istential encounter whatever living theo- 
logical presuppositions the pastor may 
have. Theological conversation is im- 
plicit in these tasks, and whereas the 
mere practice of these concerns can 
never take the place of doctrinal or 
systematic or biblical theology, neither 
can these other branches of theologi- 
cal enquiry forsake the pastoral theo- 
logian’s discipline without becoming 
other than the central intention of the 
gospel has for them. Hiltner ana- 
lyzes the character and relationships, 
the intention and directions of healing, 
sustaining, and guiding, demonstrating 
his basic hypothesis at each step of the 
way, using Spencer’s case material il- 
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lustratively. 


In the concluding part of the book, 
Hiltner submits the “cognates” of a 
comprehensive pastoral theology, “com- 
municating” and “organizing” to the 
same probing analysis. In discussing 
communication, he says that it has a 
three-fold character: (1) learning, un- 
derstanding or instructional; (2) rea- 
lizing, deepening, or edifying; and (3) 
celebrating, reminding, or commemo- 
rating. He says that the organizing of 
the fellowship of the church involves 
(1) nourishing, feeding, or aiding its 
development; (2) protecting or puri- 
fying from threats within or without 
it; (3) relating it, positively or nega- 
tively to other fellowships. 

Hiltner has faithfully examined the 
character of pastoral theology in its 
general and its specific aspects. He 
has tackled a task not unlike trying to 
find a tent big enough to hold a Billy 
Graham crusade meeting, so many, 
varied, and confused are the different 
individual concerns of the church 
which have been loosely herded into 
the catch-all topic of “pastoral theol- 
ogy.” But I want to be the first to say 
that he has done it with the foresight 
of a Noah getting everything repre- 
sented on one ark! He has given us 
precise distinctions to use as teaching 
instruments and as pastoral compasses 
for years to come. I must confess, 
however, that his distinctions are at 
times forced for system’s sake, but this 
is the limitation of any system. Like- 
wise, Hiltner has invited the loneli- 
ness of most systematizers in that his 
sharpest distinctions—valid in most 
ways for all of that—may have mean- 
ing for him that they do have for but 
few others. But this in itself makes the 
book both prophetic in that in Hiltner 
we have a “seer” and courageous in 
that it takes courage to articulate in- 
sights that do not get an immediate 
cheer from the populace. Other books 
of Hiltner are helpful and useful in 


many ways, but in this he has written 

a prophetic as well as useful book. 
Wayne E. Oates 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


THE CuurcH, THE GIFTED AND THE 
RETARDED Cuitp. By Charles F. 
Kemp. Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1957. 189 pages. Bibliography, in- 
dex. $3.50. 

THE MEANING OF Persons. By Paul 
Tournier. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1957. 238 pages. Index. 
$3.75. 


Dr. Charles F. Kemp urges the 
church to be aware of its responsibility 
for developing the potentiality of all 
of its children, including the gifted and 
the retarded. The church which “gears” 
its educational program to the capa- 
bilities of its “average” children, he 
says, wastes its resources, because it 
tends to “lose” its “brighter” children 
and to ignore the possibilities within 
its less gifted children. 


One great value of this book, a fea- 
ture which makes it a “must” for min- 
isters and religious educators, is its def- 
inition of the problem in the context 
of a splendid historical statement. Dr. 
Kemp’s survey of the developing con- 
cern for the “neglected groups of gift- 
ed and retarded children in the public 
schools forms a challenge to the church 
to sharpen its own sensitivity to the 
potential of these groups. 

Drawing upon the contributions of 
technical studies toward evaluating and 
understanding the capacities of chil- 
dren, Dr. Kemp says of the church’s re- 
sponsibility toward the gifted child: 
“the church, which is concerned about 
morals, ethics, social justice, law, the 
good of all, must be concerned that our 
most capable minds are directed into 
wholesome and constructive channels.” 
Then, he says of the retarded: “much 
can be done, both with and for them. 

. many have not reached their full 
potential because no real effort has 
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been made to help them.” He imple- 
ments his concern with specific sug- 
gestions for developing both groups. 


The danger in the use of these cate- 
gories is possibly to imply that an es- 
sentially different approach is to be 
used with these children. To a degree 
this is true. But the true educator is 
concerned to draw out the real poten- 
tial of all children. The issue turns on 
the matter of being aware of the indi- 
vidual differences among children and 
adapting the program to these by draw- 
ing out their unique potential. 


What is a person? This question is 
especially critical and relevant in a day 
when continued technical developments 
threaten further depersonalization. Dr. 
Paul Tournier, a noted Swiss psychia- 
trist, seeks to break through the strong 
positivistic emphasis in many theoreti- 
cal studies of personality. He says, 
“Real life, real men, are not to be con- 
fined within any of the definitions we 
presume to make of them . . . men have 
been entangled for centuries in the in- 
soluble problem of their relationship.” 

He distinguishes between the person- 
age, or the mask which people tend to 
present, and the person, or the real self, 
which is apprehended, he feels, largely 
through what he terms real communion. 
Showing the influence of Dr. Martin 
Buber, he stresses the dialogue as a 
means of restoring the meaning of true 
communion between persons. Doctors, 
pastors, and others working in profes- 
sional relationships with people are re- 
minded that people want to be under- 
stood as persons. Having a “sense of 
the person,” he says, means that they 
“will understand that the deepest and 
the universal suffering of men is that 
which each one carries in the secrecy 
of his heart.” 

The key to a genuine dialogue be- 
tween persons is a continuing relation- 
ship with the living God. This adds 
a dimension to the experience which 
effects transformations in both partici- 


pants in the human dialogue. 


Although Dr. Tournier’s dichotomy 
between personage and person obscures 
to some degree the problem of knowl- 
edge of the self, because it does not 
deal adequately with the relationship 
between these concepts, it serves as a 
needed corrective to compartmentaliz- 
ing attitudes so characteristic of a tech- 
nical civilization. 

LoweLL CoLsTon 
Christian Theological Seminary 


FREE Time, CHALLENGE TO LATER Ma- 
TuRITY. Ed. by Wilma Donahue, 
Woodrow W. Hunter, Dorothy H. 
Coons, Helen K. Maurice. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1958. xii, 172 pages. In- 
dex. $4.50. 


This volume contains a selection of 
twelve papers presented to the Tenth 
Anniversary Conference on Aging held 
at the University of Michigan in June, 
1957. As suggested by the title, this 
conference was devoted to the wise use 
of leisure by our older citizens. Clark 
Tibbetts points out the particular sig- 
nificance of this in the preface: 


In most areas of concern involving 
older citizens such as health and ra- 
habilitation, employment and economic 
security, housing and community or- 
ganization, we are at least dealing with 
something concrete. . . . When we 
come to the question of how free time 
shall be used, we have the quickening 
sense that we are dealing with some- 
thing that has no real shape or di- 
mension. Yet, it constitutes the very 
heart of the whole matter. 


What is the background of this prob- 
lem? It is that the dramatic increase 
in the life span has brought a tremend- 
ously large number of our citizens to 
a period in their lives in which they 
have diminishing responsibilities for 
child rearing and making a living; 
however these same citizens have had 
little preparation for using this new 
leisure constructively and are haunted 
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by fear and guilt because they have 
been conditioned by our work-oriented 
culture to feel that leisure, if not in- 
herently evil, has at least little value. 


The 1957 Conference brought to- 
gether an outstanding group of scholars 
from many professional backgrounds 
to define the problem and to suggest 
concrete steps for progress. I feel that 
this approach is a valuable one, parti- 
cularly when the subject is one which 
is just being explored. While there is 
naturally an uneven quality of content 
and some lack of coherence, this is 
more than compensated for by the vari- 
ety of new ideas and approaches which 
emerge. 


If there was one point which came 
forward more than any other, it was 
that this problem presents a particular 
challenge to the field of adult educa- 
tion. C. Hartley Grattan, free lance 
writer, put it this way: 

As aging creeps up on an individual 
the relevant definition of activity 
changes. No longer does he feel like a 
strong man ready to run a race or play 
a fast game of tennis. His physical 
powers begin to wane. On the other 
hand, his mind continues to function 
at about as high a level of excellence 
as before and, indeed, with cultivation, 
some hitherto unexploited potentialities 
can be developed. 


Our churches, of late, have demon- 
strated increasing interest both in the 
general field of aging and specifically 
in developing more adequate programs 
of adult education. While Free Time 
is far from a “how to do it” manual, it 
will furnish valuable background ma- 
terial and ideas which will be a big aid 
to the building of sound church pro- 
grams in this area of concern. It mer- 
its a wide reading by church leaders. 

GILBERT T. HUNTER 
Church Federation 
of Greater Indianapolis 


REACHING PEOPLE FROM THE PULPIT. 
By Dwight E. Stevenson and Charles 
F. Diehl. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1958. xi, 182 pages. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index, appendices. 
$3.00. 


What this book has to say is import- 
ant, sound, and clearly presented for 
the use of the young or discouraged 
preacher of any age who is still willing 
to learn how to deliver a sermon. The 
book is useful both to the individual 
who wishes to work out his own salva- 
tion and to a group of preachers who 
is interested in a workshop program. 
Both authors are fully competent and 
write unusually well. It is a book to 
buy and read, practice with and keep 
for future reference. 


Aside from the excellent descriptive 
chapters on the psycho-physical factors 
in sermon delivery, the basic contribu- 
tion of this book lies in its method. 
The key to its method is analytical 
listening. “The door to the tongue is 
the ear.” A very helpful discussion on 
how to use a tape-recorder in improv- 
ing one’s delivery is included. By the 
use of the tape-recorder the preacher 
learns to listen critically to his own de- 
livery. As he discovers his own needs, 
he begins to apply remedial exercises. 
An excellent group of appendices is 
given, including rating sheets, a chart 
of typical speech problems, and correc- 
tive exercises in breathing, relaxation, 
posture, resonance, etc. 


An especially helpful chapter on the 
ministerial tone will correct many 
preachers’ habits. Other chapters on 
“What Are You Saying Emotionally?” 
and “The Creative Moment of Deliv- 
ery” deserve particular mention. A 
chapter on “Reading the Bible Aloud” 
is worth reading several times. 

It is always a pleasure for a reviewer 
when he can recommend a book as sol- 
id as this one. It deserves a place on 
the permanent reference shelf of every 
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preacher and theological seminary. 
GeorcE C. STUART 
Christian Theological Seminary 


PROPHETIC PREACHING, A NEw Ap- 
PROACH. By Otto J. Baab. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1958. vii, 159 
pages. Indices. $2.50. 


The author of this book is a promi- 
nent teacher of Old Testament at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. He has attempt- 
ed to make explicit and vivid the ma- 
jor characteristics of the message and 
mission of the Hebrew prophets for the 
modern preacher who wishes to know 
“the true meaning of prophetic preach- 
ing.” 

The book is dominated by the inter- 
est of the biblical student and contains 
very little reference to the way in which 
the modern preacher may relate him- 
self to the prophetic message. The as- 
sumption seems to be that if a man 
knows what the true prophetic message 
is, then he will be able to use it. As 
all teachers of homiletics know, this as- 
sumption seldom works. A book in 
the field of preaching must deal with 
the ways of relating message to contem- 
porary situation. This book has very 
little to say at this point. 

Indeed, this book never comes to 
grip with its essential problem. That 
problem is: How can the interest of 
the biblical student, that is, the presen- 
tation of the original prophetic mes- 
sage and mission in its original situa- 
tion, be useful to the primary interest 
of the preacher, whose chief concern is 
the creation of a Christian future both 
for the church and the world? The 
book which will base itself upon the 
solution to this problem has yet to be 
written in modern times. 

The chapters of the book—The Pro- 
phetic Preacher’s Passion, Problem, 
Purpose, Power, Perspective, Proclama- 
tion, and Promise—contain no decisive 
principle of analysis and exposition. 
The promise of the “new approach” 


turns out to be a very old and very 
unprofitable habit of letting the mind 
range over a familiar territory and pick- 
ing out high spots in the landscape for 
the tourist preacher in the land of the 
prophets. 
GeorceE C. STUART 

Christian Theological Seminary 


TRUTH FoR Our Time. By Geoffrey 
R. King. Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand 
Rapids, 1957. xv, 140 pages. $2.00. 

WANTING THE ImpossIBLE. By George 
B. Duncan. Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1957. xiv, 126 pages. 
$2.00. 


Truth for Our Time deals with cen- 
tral topics in the Christian faith with a 
strong, persistent emphasis upon the 
lordship of Christ. The individual 
sermon outlines are sharp, clear and 
clever. Nevertheless, the book does not 
fulfill its promise for this reader; it 
does not become “truth for our time” 
because it is basically authoritarian in 
its approach. The book, too, is rather 
literalistic in its view of the Bible, in- 
cluding a literal Second Coming of 
Christ in future time. There is none 
of the carping criticism of “liberals” 
which vitiates so much of fundamental- 
ist writing, however; the message is 
strong and positive. 

Wanting the Impossible, though her- 
alded on the jacket as part of “a renais- 
sance of Biblical theology” and “a 
fresh emphasis on Biblical exposition 
in preaching,” is to the present review- 
er more adequately described as a clear 
echo from the pulpit of the nineteenth 
century. It is individualistic, evangel- 
istic pietism of a high order; but it 
does seem to be calmly oblivious of the 
twentieth century. Turning to the ser- 
mon “In Business With God,” for ex- 
ample, I expected to find a treatment 
of the Christian doctrine of vocation; 
instead I found an allegory using the 
business situation as a transparency 
through which to point to individual 
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piety and church work. 

There is a love of allegory, and the 
allegorizing is beautifully done. The 
sermon on “A Walled Garden” from 
Song of Solomon 4:12 is about the 
Christian church and is about as far 
from the original, contextual meaning 
of the text as can be imagined. It is 
beautiful and it is clever; but not by 
any stretch of the imagination can it 
be called “fresh Biblical exposition in 
preaching.” 

I have seldom read a more attractive 
allegory than that which is woven 
around 2 Samuel 23:15 “Oh that one 
would give me drink of the water of the 


well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate!” This is made to do service for 
the human longing for childhood in- 
nocency and in the end is a parable of 
how the Trinity brings salvation to a 
human soul! Much of it is psycho- 
logically sound, but as biblical exposi- 
tion there is little to commend it. 

We are in need of a new road to 
biblical preaching for our time. But 
this is a gospel for a world that has 
undergone neither a scientific nor a so- 
cial revolution. 

Dwicut E. STEVENSON 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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